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House or Street Suit. 


HIS pretty costume is of M‘Clellan plaid. 
The skirt is in wide kilt pleats. The over- 


skirt has an apron cut bias and trimmed with | 


The. back 
The, basque 


a broad retroussé band of velvet. 
breadths are very slightly draped. 


is also cut bias of the plaid, and is lapped diagon- | 


ally in front, disclosing a velvet: plastron at top 
and bottom. The back of the basque is square, 
with a velvet ornament, and the sleeves have vel- 
vet points, or “ wolf’s teeth,” as the modistes call 
them. White pearl ball buttons. The English 
hat is of gray chip, with black velvet trimming 
and ostrich tips. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From ovr Own Cor- 
RESPONDENT. | 


LTHOUGH the 

women of every 
land may dress accord- 
ing to Parisian taste, 
thanks to the fashion 
journals as well as to 
the exportation of arti- 
cles of clothing, it must 
nevertheless be admitted 
that there are two kinds 
of toilettes which are 
never copied with fidel- 
ity, and which remain es- 
sentially Parisian, name- 
ly, home dresses and 
street suits. The home 
dresses are not copied 
because they are not 
known, not seen, and the 
street suits are not cop- 
ied for the reason that 
the customs of all large 
cities are not identical; 
also because a certain 
simplicity is the height 
of art, a cultivated and 
exquisite taste being re- 
quired to make an effect 
without trimmings and 
complicated ornaments ; 
and finally because the 
same cultivated and ex- 
quisite taste is requisite 
to appreciate such toi- 
lettes, which would not 
be duly esteemed by the 
world at large, and which 
the ignorant would pass 
by without notice. 

Moreover, handsome 
home toilettes are a lux- 
ury which is not within 
reach of every one’s 
purse, a dress of this 
kind frequently costing 
more than an evening or 
ball toilette. Private 
luxury, which is not ex- 
hibited to the public, 
appertains only to large 
fortunes. 

Home toilettes at pres- 
ent are made of satin or 
brocade, lined through- 
out with plush, and with 
plush trimmings. In 
winter the lining is of 
handsome fur. Home 
dresses destined for the 
spring are trimmed with 
beautiful old lace, and 
finished with cuffs, fichu, 
and cap of the same 
lace. The home toi- 
lette, which must not be 
confounded with the 
robe de chambre (never 
worn outside of the bed- 
chamber), is worn in the 
drawing-room as well as 
at breakfast, when inti- 
mate friends are received 
—every day in a word, ex- 
cepting on reception day. 
With it are worn slippers 





with large bows, or else large marcasite buckles. 


| The shape of the home dress is that of a long 
princesse robe, tight-fitting in the back, nearly | 


tight-fitting in front, and with the side breadths 
slightly bouffant to form paniers. 

The toilette for the street is rather more diffi- 
cult to compose and to comprehend. . In winter 
light cloth in bronze or seal shades, and in the 
spring cashmere in dark shades, constitute the 
elements of such toilettes, which are. still made 
short. The skirt is kilt-pleated, or else bordered 
with a very deep kilt-pleating. On this skirt is 
draped a plain over-skirt, simply stitched, and 
trimmed with revers of plush or, of striped silk 
in a shade to match that of the dress. The wrap 


| 





is generally a saeque somewhat masculine in 
shape. 
gerie plain, without lace. Very fine handkerchief, 
without lace or embroidery, excepting the mono- 
gram. Gloves of undressed kid, and half-high 
boots of kid almost as fine as that of the gloves. 

In regard to corsages the variety is still increas- 
ing. 


iers, have been revived. Not only are vests of 
all shapes still worn, but it is no longer consid- 
ered sufficient to wear them under the corsage, 
and they are therefore worn over it. Imagine a 
corsage, very long, with panier basques, and made 
of brocaded material combined with plain goods 
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The hat matches the suit exactly. Lin- | 


Corsages with long basques, not smooth- | 
fitting, but raised by the tournure to form pan- | 





of a shade to match, which is also employed for 
the skirt. Over this corsage (which has sleeves to 
match) is worn a vest of the same material and 
color as the skirt, made without sleeves, coming 
a little below the waist line, and held at the waist 
in front by a pretty agrafe of metal, of artistic 
design, of course. This vest opens from top to 
bottom over the corsage, only meeting at the waist 
under the agrafe. Other corsages, very long, are 
precisely the shape of a gentleman’s coat, the two 
ends of which are joined in the back by a pleating 
in fan shape, with the wide part turning downward 
Moreover, vests, pointed, square, long, of all shapes 
and all materials, are very much in vogue. 

Wrappings rather long—sometimes too long, 
in fact—continue in fa- 
vor even at the present 
season, when winter is 
over, They are made 
of all kinds of soft wool- 
en goods for the spring. 
The shape is that of a 
mantle with the flowing 
sleeves of the ancient pe- 
lisse—in a word, ample 
andlong. The trimming 
is composed of cuffs, 
pocket flaps, and revers 
on the bust made of 
striped material, one of 
the stripes showing the 
color of the material 
used for the wrap. All 
shades of wooJ and seal 
brown, from the darkest 
to the lightest, are pre- 
ferred for demi-saison 
wraps. 

For spring dresses 
dark shades will be much 
used, among which myr- 
tle green will be a favor- 
ite. But it is too soon 
to enter upon this sub- 
ject. The gay season of 
Paris is beginning, the 
season of elegance and 
innovation in matters of 
Just as the en- 
tertainments and social 
pleasures have been put 
off from winter to spring, 
so also have the mate- 
rials used for the toi- 
lettes been changed in 
the same fashion. Din- 
I 
é 


dress 


ier and reception dress- 
made of velvet 
and plush; as regards 
satin, it is, indeed, worn 
at present; but it will 
be still fashion- 
able in the spring, and 
will be worn even in sum- 
mer, if only in the form 
There 
are seen dresses of plush 
in red, peacock blue, and 
sky blue (blue in all its 
shades is very fashion- 
able at present). Dress- 
satin are fre- 
quently covered smooth- 
ly with tulle to soften its 
brilliancy. It seems ex- 
travagant, no doubt, to 
wear a dress of plush, 
and, above all, red plush, 
but these dresses are no 
longer made of one ma- 
terial, as formerly. The 
red plush dress is com- 
posed, in a large degree, 
of silver gray satin. The 
skirt is of silver gray sat- 
in, trimmed with red sat- 
in pleatings. The cor- 
sage with paniers is 
made of red plush. To 
this corsage is attached 
an immense train of the 
same plush, turned back 
upon itself at the hips, 
then left flowing in the 
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more 


of accessories. 
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HOUSE OR STREET SUIT.—BACK AND FRONT. 


back, having first: heen 
caught by bows of white 
satin ribbon embroider- 
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ed with red chenille. The bonnets most in favor 
at present are of two kinds, namely, of satin in 
all light shades, either smooth or shirred, with a 
fringe of ostrich plumes or marabout feathers, or 
else with very long plumes (and few or no flow- 
ers), and of black tulle orlace. The latter, which 
are convenient for the periods of transition from 
the velvet and felt of winter to straw, or vice 
versa, for some time have been totally and un- 
justly abandoned. Lace, that useful and even 
indispensable servant, is restored to favor. The 
trimming for black lace bonnets is composed 
chiefly of sprays of flowers. There are flowers 
for all ages, and it is in their judicious choice 
that the good taste of a lady is shown. Some 
of these bonnets are trimmed with the first flow- 
ers of spring—snow-dreps, buttercups, ete.— 
others are trimmed with thistles dusted with sil- 
ver. In general the humblest and most despised 
flowers are preferred for the trimming of bon- 
nets, while pretty flowers are discarded as being 
too conventional and well known. For it is chief- 
ly the unknown which fashion foolishly pursues, 
ever in quest of change, grasping every thing, 
and rejecting all that it has previously adopted. 
There are in preparation large straw bonnets, 
called Sir Joshua Reynolds, in honor of the paint- 
er who has so frequently reproduced them in his 
portraits. But I fancy that they will remain the 
exception, and be confined to the few eccentric 
women who do not wish to dress like the rest of 
the world. Emme.ine Raywonp. 
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UP Cut Paper Patterns of the two new and 
stylish Spring and Summer Wrappings illus- 
trated on page 208 of the present Number, viz., 
the Sleeved Mantle, and Plastron Facket, are now 
ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for 
both patterns. Full Catalogues of our Cut Paper 
Patierns, without Illustrations, sent free on appli- 
cation ; Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents. 





CS Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an exceptionally large and choice variety of 
full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Ladies’ Spring Mantles, Coats, Fackets, and 
other Wrappings ; Water-proof Cloaks ; Wool, 
Silk, and other House and Street Dresses ; Riding- 
Habits ; Boys’ and Girls’ Spring Suits; First 
Communion and Confirmation Dresses ; Ladies’ 
Caps, Chemisettes, and Collars; Fewel Caskets, 
Sofa Pillows, Toilette Cushions, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc. ; with rich literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





0G Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 22 contains a spirited double- 
page engraving representing an encounter in the 
Kurum Valley, Afghanistan, and other features 
of interest. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 29. 





SYSTEM. 


VERY young housekeeper who sits down 
and seriously studies out the subject 
will find herself a different being if she man- 
ages her affairs with system, or if she lets 
them manage her without it. It is true that 
before she is married, or while she is board- 
ing, all her study on the subject will be theo- 
retical, and possibly somewhat impractical, 
and something like the house one builds and 
is enchanted with till coming to live in it. 
For there are things that only experience 
can teach, and in matters where the expe- 
rience of nobody else can be of any material 
service. If her mother was a woman of 
system, the young housekeeper already has 
much of what she wants bred in her bone, as 
one may say. But if her mother was an in- 
valid, or was shiftless and thriftless, was 
overwhelmed with troubles and babies, then 
the daughter has to strike out a path for her- 
self. 

The sooner, then, that she remembers that 
there are but seven days in the week, and 
that that period of time constitutes one rev- 
olution of the household, washing day being 
the central sun, and baking day and sweep- 
ing day being, as it were, planetary affairs, 
but exerting tidal influences, the sooner she 
will come into her kingdom, and reign un- 
disturbed by her people. Custom fortunate- 
ly fixes one day of the seven for washing day 
in this land, although in some lands across 
the sea that fearful epoch arrives, with a fif- 
ty times multipled power, but once or twive 





a year, with an importation of white-capped 
women inté the family to celebrate its rites 
through am unnamed period till all is over. 
And washing day being fixed, of course iron- 
ing day is its most immediate satellite. If, 
for the rest, the young housekeeper makes up 
her mind that one day shall never infringe 
upon the orbit of another, that baking day 
shall be a fixed feast, and sweeping day an 
immovable fast, and that the silver and the 
closets shall now and forever be cleaned 
upon their own day and no other, there will 
be a code established that will keep things 
straight as long as she lives and rules her 
house. Her work will roll. off her hands, 
if she does it herself, with half the wear of 
body and soul that it usually takes; and if 
she has servants, she may fall sick, she may 
go away, she may have a score of distrac- 
tions or of other occupations—the house will 
never show it; and whether, like the good 
woman of the Proverbs, strength and honor 
are her clothing or not, she will certain'y 
“rejoice in time to come.” 





THE TRAVELLER. 


E wonder if it is true that there is 
one code of manners for the drawing- 
room and another for the car, and if all the 
obloquy heaped in the last few years upon 
women by comic and by serious writers, in 
relation to their behavior when abroad, is en- 
tirely undeserved. Is it true that ladies in 
the rail-car turn over the back of a settee, 
and fill the four seats with their parcels and 
their feet, and allow gentlemen who have 
paid for those seats, since the ladies them- 
selves pay but for one each, to stand in 
the aisle with their parcels? We wonder 
if they really do open the windows regard- 
less of the draught blowing on those before 
and behind ; if the one who first in the morn- 
ing gets to the dressing-room of the sleep- 
ing-car does use all the towels, and keep 
others waiting while she performs as long 
and elaborate a toilette as if in the seclusion 
ofherown home. We wonder, indeed, if all 
the talk about these and kindred offenses 
does not really come from those who have 
nothing better to do, and who make the 
rule from the few, choosing only the excep- 
tions out of all the multitude of travelling 
women. 

Or, again, in relation to the street car, we 
wonder if it is not a purely malicious asser- 
tion that where men make room for the new- 
comers, women, on the contrary, spread out 
their garments and take the room that they 
might have, and look straight ahead, im- 
passive as the Sphinx, as if totally unaware 
that the car had stopped and was going on 
again, and somebody was standing directly 
in the way; and really we wonder if, when 
a gentleman has given a lady his seat, she, 
when another by her side is vacated, instead 
of beckoning him to take it, ignores him 
and slips her escort into the vacated place. 

Yet, even while we wonder, we will not 
urge that every one in the car is entitled to 
the whole of a seat; that men have it in 
their power, by effecting legislation on the 
subject, to secure every one that seat, while 
women are powerless ; that men ride in their 
every-day clothes, and women ride often in 
their best, and are thinking of their hus- 
bands’ pockets or their fathers’ pride in their 
appearance, when they endeavor to keep 
their draperies uncrushed, infinitely more 
than of their own comfort or freedom from 
disagreeable contiguity. Far be it from any 
body to urge such or any other excuse for 
the ill behavior or churlishness of individu- 
als that flings reproach on the whole sex. 
To the contrary, it seems certain to us that 
if such and such like things have ever hap- 
pened, it has been through inadvertence, and 
they can not happen again when attention 
has once been directed tothem. It is not in 
the nature of women in general to claim ex- 
emption from the duties of civility because 
men cross their legs in the car and wipe the 
whole sole of a boot on every skirt that 
brushes by, because they make the straw 
wet and the matting foul with the expecto- 
ration of tobacco juice, because they smoke 
on the platforms and let the wind drive the 
sickening fumes into the car, or even bring 
inside a lighted cigar between their fingers 
to send up its thread of smoke to the dis- 
comfort of every woman in the conveyance. 
There is not, moreover, a woman of us all 
who would not usually prefer standing to 
taking the proffered seat, or to sitting while 
those she loves are standing, who does not 
feel badly when tired husband or father has 
to rise for the last lady entering, who is not 
uneasy till he finds a seat again, who does 
not weary of throwing her “thank yous” 
into space when a man rises and gives her 
his place, immediately turning his back 
without looking at her, and who does not at 
last take the seat relying, however mistak- 
enly, on the natural gallantry of Americans 
who can not sit while women stand, and who 
would think but poorly of themselves if 
they expected thanks for doing their duty. 

However, whether these sweeping allega- 





tions against us as a sex are true or not, if 
we only make our own the case of every 
new-comer, uncomfortable at being obliged 
to crowd others, we shall not be slow in do- 
ing our part to banish the discomfort, even 
thongh we are ourselves made uncomfort- 
able thereby, accepting the trouble for the 
time being, and laying it up for one grand 
charge some day to the directors. For let 
it be ever so much the fault of president 
and directors that accommodations are in- 
sufficient, it is only our own fault when we 
fail to make the best of circumstances: a 
best which is only to be made by never for- 
getting, first of all, that we are ladies, and 
then acting according to the rule of noblesse 
oblige—a rule that makes us slip smoothly 
over half the thorny places of life, and which 
has made many a haughty woman of the old 
régime lift her hair from the block to afford 
a clear stroke to the headsman. 





ARTISTIC UPHOLSTERY IN 
LONDON. 


A London House-Warming.—Designs by William Mor- 
ris.—An Artistic Boudoir.—The Origin of Mr. Mor- 
ris’s Establishment.—Its Exclusiveness.—A Country 
Customer.—Rich Draperies of Queen's Blue and the 
other new Tints.—Cretonnes and their Uses.—Rugs 
and other Carpetings.—Some Novelties in Chairs.— 
What it costs to furnish a Country-house Drawing- 
Room. 

T a recent house-warming in London, when, 
after dinner, the lady guests were taken 
through the house, every one commented on the 
peculiarly harmonious blending of color and de- 

sign. The drawing-rooms were richly hung in a 

deep crimson, with touches of old gold heavily 

embossed ; portiéres scarcely touched the floor, 
but below the curtains of rich dull hues the shin- 
ing surfaces of polished woods had a very fine ef- 
fect. In one room where there were some tapes- 
try hangings of those peculiar shades known only 
to the weavers of olden time—blues and reds that 
are dull but unfaded—the furniture was all carved 
oak or walnut; there was no contradictory varie- 
ty of coler, nothing that could break the harmo- 
ny of those quaintly tinted figures on the wall. 
Tapestry of the fourteenth century in a room 
flushed with the colors of a newer time would be 
ruinous; but here there was no such incongrui- 
ty. The carvings lent a stately grace to the room ; 
such pictures as were in it were all well chosen ; 
engravings exquisitely fine, and framed simply, 
with very little effect of gilding, but a sombre 
outline of deep crimson in the passe-partout. In 
the boudoir the chintzes were dainty, but not 
wearisome, the groundwork of olive green, upon 
which a honeysuckle lifted itself with rich blos- 
soms, wreathing with the careless grace of nature. 

Here there was a carved mantel of light woods, 

a flooring to correspond, an upright piano against 

a crimson screen, while the carpet was a large 

rug of Wilton make, in which the greens were 

blended with white and a pale line of amber. 

The chairs were light bamboo, stuffed, and with 

chintz coverings ; the couch wide and luxurious, 

with chintz-cushioned seats and pillows, and the 
back and sides of artistically twisted bamboo. 

There was a ledge of flowers rather high up in a 

projecting casement, where stained glass alterna- 

ted with white panes, and on either side tall pots 
of fern lifted their heads to the gay little border- 
ing above. There is no space to speak of the 
other rooms, though the harmonious effects were 
multiplied. We are merely introducing our sub- 
ject, for, as the party soon discovered, this artistic 
fitness was mainly due to Mr. William Morris, 
that versatile worker whose fame, beginning with 
poetry, has taken a second flight since he conde- 
scended to reform and design house furnishings. 

Some seven or eight years ago Mr. William 
Morris, the author of the “ Earthly Paradise,” and 
an artist of no small power, conceived an idea 
of improving household decoration, and with this 
purpose in view entered into that crusade of form 
and color which Eastlake and a few others had 
begun to preach. Mr. Morris began by designing 
some patterns for the wall draperies and carpets 
of his own friends, and these being much admired, 
his opinion was sought by many. But Mr. Mor- 
ris was in no haste to work for the multitude; 
his theory was that congruity should be the abid- 
ing charm of every household, and it was impos- 
sible to enforce this with nine-tenths of those 
who would have liked to avail themselves of his 
skill. Gradually it became known to a special 
few that William Morris, the poet and painter, 
was willing to design for home furnishings ; wall- 
papers, dados, friezes, screens, rugs, and draperies 
designed in his studio began to be seen more fre- 
quently, and were easily recognized, for in all that 
he touched there was a harmony, a completeness 
and finish, and, above all, a piquant originality. 
For a long time Mr. Morris and his co-laborers 
worked only on special commissions ; indeed, it 
is only within the last year or two that the quiet 
rooms on Oxford Street have been open to the 
public, and to this day commissions are accepted 
only under certain restrictions. A gentleman 
from Devonshire, going into the warerooms not 
long since, asked to see the book of drawings 
from which models of furniture may be select- 
ed. When it was placed before him, the Exeter 
man turned over the pages, saying he wanted a 
mantel; and coming at last upon the drawing 
of an exquisite three-storied mantel with twisted 
sides, he said, carelessly, “I like that; what will 
you make me that for?” 

“T beg your pardon, Sir,” said the clerk, polite- 
ly; “we never execute any order without know- 
ing first the proportions of the room and the sur- 
roundings.” 

“ Proportions !” exclaimed the Devonian. 
“What does that matter to you? I say I want 
your confounded new-fangled chimney-piece, and 
that’s all about it.” 





“We always consider the surroundings, Sir, 
and what is to go on the shelves,” 

“Go on the shelves!” shouted the wrathful 
customer, “Shells are going on it, and wax- 
work under glass, and stuffed birds, and—con- 
found your impudence, Sir, what business is it of 
yours, anyhow? My wife will put whatever she 
likes on it, Sir;” and out he walked, in fierce 
indignation. 

This will serve to illustrate Mr. Morris’s idea. 
He does not intend to send out work simply be- 
cause it is the fashion, but only where it will be 
really appropriate and useful; hence unsuitable 
orders are declined. 

The rooms in Oxford Street are far from os- 
tentatious or conspicuous outwardly. In a fine 
corner window a few rich draperies are hung— 
not a sign of the usual “claptrap” of London 
shop windows is visible. Within is the simplest 
room, with a counter and shelves and a few 
chairs. Beyond this is a long room in which the 
draperies, papers, rugs, etc., are displayed. There 
is no effort at any kind of ornamentation, though 
the few stuffs disposed about give color to the 
rooms ; the screens across which the chintzes are 
thrown for inspection are usually hung with some 
rich soft drapery which gives a cheerful effect, 
and there is over all a sense of complete harmony 
and good taste. Only samples are shown here; 
drawings and estimates are made, and the arti- 
cles chosen are sent from the Queen Square ware- 
rooms. Londoners complain that Morris & Com- 
pany are very high-priced; perhaps they are, un- 
less the quality of the wares, the entire novelty of 
the designs, and the impossibility of buying quite 
the same in other establishments be taken into 
consideration. To Americans, however, they must 
seem reasonable enough: rich carpetings cost 
from two dollars to six dollars per yard, in colors 
peculiarly soft and rich, the pomegranate, honey- 
suckle, and primrose being favorite shades for 
figures and backgrounds ; but we can not describe 
in words the artistic fitness both of color and 
tracery. Green carpets or large rugs, with flat 
open-petalled blossoms of creamy white, are con- 
sidered by Mr. Morris to be specially adapted to 
light woods in flooring and wainscoting, a touch 
of damask being introduced in the drapery of the 
room. An exquisite rug we saw there was in 
color a curious blending of old gold and the deep 
“Queen’s blue,” the border shaded perfectly, 
while drapery to correspond was old gold with a 
fine hair-line tracery of the blue, blossoms occa- 
sionally falling from the tendrils, but in no way 
burdening the pattern. These colors would only 
be suitable for a room in occasional use, as the 
tones are too pronounced to be constantly agree- 
able to the eye; but with some lace draperies, a 
white wool mat, chairs of soft finish, with touches 
of old gold and blue on white cloth, they were 
said to be wonderfully lovely. 

Chintzes vary in price from one dollar to four 
a yard, and these are used at present in many of 
the most luxurious English drawing-rooms ; they 
are, indeed, of so rich a quality and so beautiful 
in design that no drapery could be more pleasing, 
although, of course, the artistic upholsterers have 
many of richer fabrics to show at every price. 
The dark bright “ Queen’s blue,” in a large leafy 
pattern on a white ground, is highly commended 
as lending itself favorably to other colors in a 
room. Curtains of this chintz or cretonne, ex- 
tending on loops far beyond the window, make an 
effective background, and we recently saw them in 
the smaller drawing-room of a household noted 
for its artistic decoration. Nothing could exceed 
the delicacy of tints in Mr. Morris’s warerooms ; 
some of the cretonnes were a blending of pome- 
granate pink with a dense brown, the flowers 
large and drooping slightly, the branches waving, 
without an appearance of set design, yet in perfect 
harmony. Old gold, “olive” gold, pale red, and 
the duskiest damask are all used in draperies, 
while the Pompeiian shades and black back- 
grounds seem to be losing favor. Embossed vel- 
vets are also shown for curtaining, the surface 
one shade, the flower-like raised pattern a lighter 
ordarker tint. Heavy satteens and soft wools are 
likewise in favor, and all these vary in price, ac- 
cording to width and quality, from one to ten dol- 
lars per yard. 

Mr. Morris’s firm object to horizontal bars in 
curtain drapery. They say the wall-papering 
should be between a frieze and dado, and the 
curtaining show only a rich surface pattern. The 
Oriental tendency has developed into something 
which partakes of the hues and combinations of 
all lands, it seems to us; certainly the party- 
colored drapery, with every variety of blossom 
worked in its natural colors on a foundation of 
white or olive-tinted satin, came from the Orient 
as an idea ; but English taste has laid hold of 
it, and robbed it of its Arabian Nights effect, 
though critical people like to call it “ Japanese” 
or “ Persian,” while firms like Mr. Morris’s show 
these splendid stuffs in moderation when they 
are embroidered so profusely, not liking to intro- 
duce them into a public rather too fond of the 
gaudy already. 

Mr. Morris, of course, shows tiles in limitless 
variety, but these are less novel to Americans ac- 
customed to the fine workmanship of New York 
and Boston, nor are they easy enough of export 
or cheap enough to be a temptation. Naturally 
on leaving Morris’s one expects to find in other 
artistic upholsterers feeble imitations or a lower 
degree of originality. This, however, is by no 
means the case. Druce & Co. and a few other 
firms show the most complete novelties, and in 
many instances at a lower price; even wandering 
up into the unaristocratic but intensely crowded 

ion of Westbourne Grove, one finds the “ ar- 
tistic upholsterer’”’ showing “ artistic’ wares, and 
the recurring tints of the season—olive, dusky 
blues and reds, old gold, and lemon—if somewhat 
cruder, are at least as effective in a general way. 

Chintzes and cretonnes, fashionable in pattern 
and hue, are shown at the decorative houses for 
prices varying from twenty-five cents to three 
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dollars per yard, while firms like Heilbronner 
send out wools used for crewel and embroidery 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents per yard. 
The duskiest reds or blues are generally chosen 
for furniture-covering or draperies in the wools, 
and heavy velveteen is employed as a finish or 
even trimming. Chairs recently made up at an 
“ artistic” house had stripes of deep red velveteen 
on white wool, the wool being wrought in close 
and intricate outline pattern of shaded crimson 
silks. These, of course, were only for the “ or- 
namental” chairs of the room. Another set of 
three, intended for a library, were entirely cov- 
ered with wool, and were deep and softly cush- 
ioned as lounges, the round of the back and arms 
being richly embroidered, but so adroitly were 
the worked pieces introduced that they could be 
removed or renovated at will. Figures give one, 
after all, a very realizing sense of things; and as 
I have been permitted to dip into an account- 
book, I will make some extracts to show what an 
English lady paid a noted “artistic” house for 
the furnishing of a drawing-room in her country 
house—a large room, we should explain, with a 
polished floor almost ebony in tint—at one end 
wide windows, two smaller ones at one side, an 
archway leading into a smaller room, and one 
eurtained doorway : 
Cretonne for windows (pattern in Queen’s blue, 

leaf and vine on white ground).............. 
Large centre rug (pattern Persian, Queen's blue, 

black, and crimson predominating)... ........ 
Cretonne and bamboo chairs and long sofa.... 60 00 


Mantel—black woods, three-storied, with long 
narrow mirror...... . 






Two carved chairs..... --. 8500 
Five-o’clock tea table ..........220cceesseeeees 20 00 
Long ebony table with twisted legs..........-. 85 00 
DOTONUE SEMI REE Erode sd esicccrceseeseececes 25 00 
Three long wall brackets with painted panels.. 40 00 
Two low cretonne ottomans..............-..++ 15 00 

AES I $420 00 


Of course the room included a variety of knick- 
knacks which make English drawing-rooms beau- 
tiful and home-like, but these items may give an 
idea of the money value of pretty “artistic” up- 
holstery in England. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SLEEVED MANTLE AND PLASTRON JACKET. 


HE two wraps illustrated on page 208, and of 

which cut paper patterns are now published, 
are models of most stylish and useful Parisian 
garments. The sleeved mantle is a clinging gar- 
ment outlining the figure, and of the medium 
length now preferred for such wraps. It is famed 
among French importations made up of black, 
écru, or gray camel’s-hair, also the new bro- 
caded cloths in light colors, and in the fine Chud- 
dahs. When made of these fine soft wool stuffs 
it is used for dress and for plain occasions indis- 
criminately, but when intended entirely for car- 
riage, church, and visiting toilettes, it is made of 
Sicilienne, of heavy repped silk, of satin, or of 
silk velours. The garment illustrated is made of 
black camel’s-hair, trimmed down the front and 
back with pékin or striped satin, and bordered 
with rich fringe headed by feather trimming; a 
row of buttons is placed down each side of the 
trimming on the line of perforations. The mid- 
dle seam in the back and that on each side from 
the shoulders down are the only lengthwise 
seams; the front extends so far back that the 
side seams appear to be back seams, and thus 
give the effect of three seams down the back. 
Similar garments shown at the furnishing stores 
have very thick moss-like passementerie for 
heading the fringe, while others have heavily 
beaded galloon either of jet or beige-colored 
beads. Sometimes chenille is the most conspicu- 
ous part of the fringe and the galloon, especial- 
ly when the mantle is of tan or cream colored 
wool, The trimming most generally used, how- 
ever, is very heavy grass fringe crimped like the 
tape fringes. A more summery trimming seen 
on French wraps of black wool or of silk is 
pleated French lace in three or four rows that 
touch each other without lapping. Instead of 
sewing this lace trimming on the thick goods of 
the mantle, it is sewed on strong black net, and 
this transparent foundation is then sewed to the 
edge of the mantle. This makes the several rows 
of pleatings hang as softly and gracefully as 
fringes do, and this plan of trimming is also a 
good way of enlarging mantles left over from 
past seasons. Sometimes very fine cashmeres or 
drap d’été are used for these wraps, but the more 
roughly finished Chuddahs and camel’s-hair are 
preferred. Jet ornaments in oval shapes, with 
pendants like tassels, are put down the back, on 
the shoulders, down the front, or on the square 
sleeves of French wraps. Thin silk is used for 
lining all mantles. 

The plastron jacket is a garment of very sim- 
ple shape, to be used for all occasions, though 
by adding rich trimmings it may be made very 
dressy. It is largely imported in tan and beige 
colored cloths, and also in the palest cream-col- 
ors, with merely stitched edges and fanciful pearl 
buttons for trimming. Gendarme blue cloth, 
dark wine-color, and bottle green are also used 
for such jackets. These are to be put on with 
the earliest spring days, and will be useful all 
through the summer for cool mornings in the 
country, for driving jackets, and for travelling. 
In the garment illustrated the seams are all dou- 
ble stitched ; the plastron is sewed in permanent- 
ly, and the revers are neatly ornamented with 
many rows of fine soutache braid. On some 
wraps the revers are made of striped velvet or 
of satin. Showy buttons add much to the beauty 
of this jacket, but it is still more important that 
they be substantial. 


OTHER WRAPS. 
The soft brocaded cloths in pearl or cream 
tints are among the most dressy fabrics used for 


spring wraps. They are made with one or with 
three seams shaping the back, and have the sides 


eut to give the effect of the square Hungarian 
sleeves, while the front is a long slender scarf in 
mantilla shape. The heavy velours like corded 
silk and the soft twilled satin known as foulard 
satin are the other rich materials, The shapes 
do not differ greatly from those of last season, 
though every thing with Dolman-like wings hang- 
ing low on the sides has disappeared. The pret- 
ty scarfs and fichus introduced last year are again 
largely imported. The quaint shape with square 
mandarin sleeves and pleated back illustrated 
during the winter in the Bazar is also seen in 
spring garments. A great many wraps have jet 
trimmings, and it is a matter of individual taste 
whether or not they shall be used. For midsum- 
mer are thin grenadine capes, with plastrons of 
silk embroidered with jet, high collars, and long 
searf fronts. These are made of the square-mesh- 
ed canvas grenadine, and are edged with feathery 
passementeries and crimped fringes, or else the 
pleated French laces or the newer black Breton 
lace. For plain jackets a great deal of English 
homespun cloth is used in small checks and bro- 
ken plaids of two shades of gray, or else of dark 
reddish-brown or of claret-color. 


FRENCH COSTUMES. 


The first large importation of Parisian dresses 
consists entirely of short costumes for the street. 
These are made up principally of basques of most 
varied designs, with trimmed skirts representing 
an over-skirt drapery that is fastened permanently 
on the lower skirt. Other suits consist of but 
one piece, as the back—whether a basque or prin- 
cesse—is sewed to the back of the skirt, and the 
entire dress is put on at once. What constitutes 
the chief difference between the costumes of last 
season and those of the spring is the more elab- 
orate draping in the way of shirred and folded 
fronts and softly puffed backs and hips that give 
the bouffant effect of paniers. The lower skirt 
remains narrow, has the same shaped gores, and 
is still simply trimmed with a narrow border 
flounce, unless on the front or side a deeper trim- 
ming is needed to meet the over-skirt. Box- 
pleated flounces, plain regular pleatings, clustered 
pleatings, and those with spaces between are all 
used. These are invariably made straight across 
the goods (bias and gathered flounces have for 
the moment disappeared); two to five rows of 
small knife-pleatings are also seen, especially in 
satin and in striped goods. 

The marked features in the new over-skirts are 
the shirred fronts and the soft bouffant back 
drapery. This shirring will extend in a broad 
cluster down the middle of the front of the apron, 
and also down each side of it. Sometimes the 
shirring gathers all the fullness of the apron near 
the top, and the ends then slope away like cur- 
tains, and are edged with fringe, or it may be 
they have a three-cornered revers added below 
on each side. In other cases the upper part of 
the front breadth is covered only by the basque, 
and the shirring gathers all the apron fullness 
very low down on the lower skirt. In still other 
models the shirring extends diagonally across the 
front, and the apron is very short, and is edged 
with a broad retroussé band of the striped or else 
brocaded trimming. These turned-up bands are 
seen on variations of the favorite washer-woman 
over-skirt, and are made more effective by being 
made of a fabric in strong contrast to the dress 
material. For instance, in the useful wool cos- 
tumes called the Fair Maid of Perth suits, the 
soft sheer wool fabric of the dress is of a single 
color, such as cream, claret, olive, gendarme 
blue, black, or rifle green, while the vest, the pan- 
els, and the retroussé bands are of gay plaids in 
the quaintest new combinations of colors. The 
apron of the over-skirt has soft folds across it, 
the broad plaid band is low down, and a panel on 
one side is of the plaid laid in three lengthwise 
pleats. The back is made bouffant by softly 
draped breadths caught up from the lower edge 
high on the sides and bordered with the plaid. 
The wool stuff used in these suits is as sheer as 
bunting, but is not wiry and harsh. 

The basques are in endless variety, comprising 
the Pompadour basque with square front, the 
vest basque, either single or double breasted, the 
pleated fronts, the postilion, the coat basque, the 
plastron, the fan back, the fichu front, and so 
on throughout the list. They are only uniform 
in being shorter than the long plain cuirass, 
which is not in harmony with the short bouffant 
skirts. The novelty in vests is a sort of oval- 
shaped opening of the basque upon them, but 
every variety of the vest basque as now worn is 
seen in the newly imported dresses. That which 
seems most popular dispenses with a separate 
vest, and has the vest material laid directly upon 
the lining, with the fabric of the outside dress 
sloped away to show the vest beneath ; and these 
are most stylish when lapped, as if double-breast- 
ed, and fastened by two rows of buttons, having 
three or four in each row. Shirred or pleated 
plastrons fill up the square Pompadour openings 
at the neck of other basques ; in some cases these 
are sewed in with revers on each side, in others 
they are made separately like bibs. A great many 
kerchief collars like shirred fichus, or else merely 
folds, are made of the soft silk or satin trimming 
edged with fringe or lace as a finish for the neck 
of basques. The short side forms of the back are 
almost universal. Postilion pleats and fans are 
quite flat in the back, and begin below the waist 
line usually. Plain or piped edges still prevail. 
Sleeves have very small neat cuffs, and sometimes 
a fan is set in the outer seam near the wrist. 


VARIOUS HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


Keru woolen dresses of Bayonnaise (resembling 
tamise cloth), or of cashmere or camel’s-hair, will 
be greatly in favor for early spring, trimmed with 
contrasting colors, such as claret-colored striped 
satin, or small figured blue or brown brocaded 
silk, or else the new chintz-figured foulards in 
gay Pompadour colors. The buttons to go with 





such dresses are flat pearl gilded, and tinted and 


inlaid with colors to correspond with the trim- 
mings. Sometimes the striped silk used for the 
trimmings has all the varied tints that are seen 
in the buttons. 

The new Pompadour foulards, the challies, and 
the cotton satteens, for lawn and garden parties 
and for the country in midsummer, are made up 
in Pompadour styles, with squarely trimmed neck 
and elbow sleeves to the over-dresses, shirred fichu 
collars, and many rows of Breton insertions, also 
jabots of Breton lace, with most coquettish bows 
of narrow satin ribbon. Very light, delicate tints 
in these dresses are heightened by contrasts with 
dark colors. Thus on a gay chintz satteen of 
ivory white ground strewn with small pink and 
blue sprays the facings and pipings are écru, and 
the ribbon bows are dark wine-color tied up with 
pale Sévres blue. There are also satteen suits of 
cream and blue in contrast, and the result is as 
dainty a dress as was ever seen on a Dresden 
china shepherdess or in a Watteau painting. 

The special novelty in batistes is the use of 
dark rich colors in small stripes, such as Roman 
colors on black or brown grounds, and Pompa- 
dour colors on deep blue or green. These new 
batistes are made up in combination with silk of 
the prevailing shade, or else solid-colored batiste. 
The écru and cream-tinted batistes remain in fa- 
vor, and are prettily trimmed with jabots of Bre- 
ton lace, and with vests and retroussé bands of 
satin-striped batiste, which is sometimes varied 
with lace-like stripes. The shirred aprons and 
soft bouffant back puffings are seen to good ef- 
fect on these dresses. Pink, blue, and lilac 
striped batistes with white are also shown. 

The new black grenadine dresses have satin 
accessories and jet ornaments, jet galloon, much 
shirring, and a great deal of black Breton lace in 
pleatings, or else French lace pleated, or perhaps 
grass fringe. These rich trimmings are used on 
the plain square-meshed grenadines. The new 
black striped grenadines are very elegant, with 
inch-wide stripes of moiré, or satin, or velvet. 
The colored grenadines represent the gay many- 
hued stripes seen in silks and in the new ba- 
tistes ; there are also chintz-figured and watered 
stripes in gay colors. 

Ecru pongee suits are imported with embroid- 
ered vests that are headed and wrought in darker 
brown shades ; cuffs, pockets, and collars are also 
wrought to match. 

Black summer camel’s-hair dresses have vest 
basques, with the vest of satin outlined with 
pleated French lace, or with jet galloon and crimp- 
ed fringe. The shirred front of the over-skirt 
parts above the knees, is ornamented by jet pend- 
ants, and is bordered with fringe and jet gal- 
loon; below this the skirt is covered with satin 
pleats separated by lengthwise rows of the gal- 
loon. Many looped bows of narrow black satin 
ribbon hold the bouffant drapery on the sides 
and back. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaB_E, & Co.; and A. T. Srewaart 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


MaDAME GReEvy is understood, through her 
friends, to express reluctance at taking up her 
abode in the palace of the Elysée as wife of the 
new President and leading lady of the land. 
Madame Grévy is the daughter of a tanner of 
Narbonne, where she was born, and lays no 
claim to distinction either in rank or family. 
Her father achieved a fortune, and came to Paris 
to live, where she met Monsieur Grevy. A gen- 
tleman presented himself in her former apart- 
ment, Rue St. Arnaud, to congratulate her on 
the election of her husband to his new dignity. 
The lady wore a sad and troubled aspect. ‘‘ We 
have a thousand misgivings, my husband, my 
daughter, and I, in resigning ourselves to the 
duty of to-day,’ she said. Her predecessor, the 
Maréchale M‘MauHon, departed from the Elysée 
with joy equal to the reluctance of Madame 
GREvy in succeeding to her place. Several days 
before quitting the official abode the Duchesse 
de Magenta wrote to a friend: ‘‘ For a year we 
have climbed the road to Calvary.’’ 

—Lord Rosesery is to preside at this year’s 
festival of the Newspaper Press Fund, to be held 
ou May 10. By the death of Mrs. Conen, moth- 
er of Baroness Meyer De RoTuscuHiLp, and 
grandmother of the Countess of Rosebery, a sum 
of $1,250,000 falls to the share of the Countess 
of Rosebery. 

—The Boston Herald says that the girls’ 
branch of Harvard College will be “‘ matronized” 
by Mrs. Acassiz, Mrs. ARTHUR GILMAN, one of 
the Misses LONGFELLOW, and other Cambridge 
ladies, so that the young students will lead their 
university life under the best possible social and 
moral conditions and influences. Each student 
will, of course, elect her own studies, and in- 
struction will be to individuals or classes, ac- 
cording to numbers. The cost of tuition will 
also, of course, depend upon the number of stu- 
dents and the size of classes, but it is not likely 
to be excessive. With the probable speedy 
founding of scholarships, and the possible pro- 
vision of endowments, if the scheme should 
prove successful, the expense could be reduced 
to a minimum. 

—Mr. Eptson is not always drawing his hands 
across his lofty forehead, but occasionally de- 
scends from inventive ae to a little quiet 
fun of the ordinary sort. Occasionally, after at- 
tending an operatic performance in town, he re- 
turns to his country house and repeats upon the 
piano the airs he has heard. Another diversion 
of his is running about the house with his chil- 
dren—“ like a squirrel,” says his wife. Mr. E. 
= in the early by-and-by to be wafted to 

Surope and stay two or three years. 

—Professor F. V. Haypen has been elected a 
foreign member of the Geological Society of 
London, an honor held by only her other living 
Americans—Legipy, Haut, WILLIAM B. Rogers, 
and JAMES DwieuTt Dana. 

—The Rev. Jonn Henry NEWMAN, who has 
just been made a cardinal by Leo- XIIL, is 
seventy-eight years of age. After graduating at 
Oxford with classical honors, he became vice- 
principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and in 1826 tutor 
of his college, which post he held until 1831. 








Mary’s, which he held until 1843. He there 
reached the remarkable series of sermons, pub- 
ished by Rrvrinetons, which has made him fa- 
mous wherever the English language is spoken. 
In 1845 he seceded from the Church of England 
and joined that of Rome, and was, after being 
ordained priest, appointed head of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri, at Birmingham. In 1854 he 
was made rector of the newly founded Catholic 
university in Dublin, but resigned in 1858, and 
afterward established a large convent and a 
ehurch, and a school for the sons of Roman 
— gentry, at Edgebaston, near Birming- 
bam. 

—Colonel MaPLEson during his Western tour 
discovered two prodigies, of which the musical 
world may hear more in good time. The first 
was what he cails his ‘black Gerster,” in 
Chicago, a veritable African prima donna, who 
looms up in the distance to sing Aida without 
paint. The other discovery, made in St. Louis, 
was a young house-painter, aged twenty-three, 
six feet high, with a splendid physique and a 
great and glorious voice. After hearing him, 
the experienced MAPLeson said: “Well, I’ve 
heard him sing six notes lower than a celebrated 
and high-priced basso and two notes higher, 
and with the tone of an organ. I engaged him 
for six years; and he will arrive in New York 
this week, and go right to work and take a les- 
son every day, at which I shall be present. He 
must begin to learn Italian immediately, and in 
two years perhaps he will be heard from, but 
when his time comes I shall be satisfied with 
my venture.”’ 

—Mrs. Emma STRECKER, who died recently, 
left an estate of about $400,000, the largest por- 
tion of which was bequeathed to various chari- 
table institutions in this city: $10,000 each to 
the German Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital, In- 
stitution for the Blind, Society of St. Johnland, 
Five Points House of Industry, Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Institution 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, Asso- 
ciation for the Benefit of Colored Orphans, and 
the Church of the Transfiguration (‘the little 
church around the corner’’). She gives $125,000 
in legacies to various lady friends, and $5000 to 
the Rev. Dr. Hoventon. 

—Mrs. CLarissa C. Cook, who died recently 
in Davenport, lowa, bequeathed nearly $100,000 
to a Home for the Friendless in that city, and 
$50,000 to a fund for the support of the poor 
clergy and the widows of clergymen. During 
her lifetime Mrs. Cook erected a public library 
building in Davenport, and Trinity Church and 
school, at a cost of $40,000. 

—Our friend Dr. IRENaus Prme, out of his 
inexhaustible fund of reminiscence, mentions 
the following singular coincidence in ages: ** At 
the funeral of a distinguished citizen of New 
York a large number of the clergy were present 
by special invitation. The late Rev. Dr. Sprrve, 
pastor of the Brick Church, was one who bore a 
part in the service. As we were leaving the 
house to enter the carriages in waiting, he took 
my arm, for his eyes were dim and his steps un- 
certain. I assisted him into the carriage, and 
Dr. De Wirt took a seat by his side. Dr. Ver- 
MILYE entered also, and I was shutting the door 
when one of them bade me come in. I said, 
‘No; my place is with the younger brethren.’ 
This was speedily overruled, and I was seated 
with these fathers of the Church. As the pro- 
cession moved, Dr. VERMILYE said to me, ‘ You 
declined our company because of your youth; 
pray how old art thou? I answered, ‘I am 
Sifty-one; and you?’ Dr. V. responded, ‘ Sizty- 
one.’ We turned to Dr. De Wirt and begged to 
know his age, and he said, ‘I am seventy-one.’ It 
was now the patriarch’s turn to speak ; we look- 
ed our desires to Dr. SpRinG, and he answered: 
‘If I live until February next, I shall be eighty- 
one.’ Perhaps a more extraordinary coincidence 
in ages was never ascertained : four men finding 
themselves in the same carriage, with a decade 
between the years of their birth, now all of them 
beyond the half century, and ascending by tens 
to fourscore.”’ 

—Long Island boasts several centenarians. On 
the 17th of February Mary SKILLMAN, colored, 
died in the Queen’s County Lunatic Asylum, aged 
one hundred and one years and six months. HeEn- 
RY GREEN, colored, aged one hundred and four, 
born in Newtown, and his wife, aged ninety-seven, 
are inmates of the Suffolk County Almshouse, 
and in good health. GrEEN’s skull is becoming 
soft and pulpy, like an infant’s, and his memory 
is impaired. The oldest woman living on Long 
Island is Mrs. MarGaret TurpPey, of Flushing. 
She is now in the one-hundred-and-tenth year of 
her age. Mrs. TURPEY was born in the county 
of Roscommon, Ireland, August 15, 1769, and 
has been in this country twenty-five years. She 
has been a widow forty-six years, and has had 
five children, only one of whom is now living. 
Her hearing and health are good, and she makes 
it her boast that she never used tobacco or liq- 
uor. Of her early days in Ireland she is full of 
reminiscences, She recalls the time when she 
nursed Father O’ ByrNE, the venerable pastor of 

the Catholic church at Gowanus, and he bears 
testimony to her great age. 

—What curious things men are, to be sure! 
For instance: Asage P. INMAN, who died recent- 
ly near Utica, New York, at the age of eighty- 
seven, was simply stuffed with eccentricity. 
Some seventy years ago he deliberately imposed 
silence on himself, after hearing a discussion be- 
tween his father and a relative on the disadvan- 
tages of speech, and from that date never uttered 
asyllable. He had married at fifteen, and a few 
months later announced his resolve to be reti- 
cent for the remainder of his life. When his first 
child was about to be born, he rode seven miles 
to Fort Herkimer in quest of a physician, carried 
slate and pencil with him, and wrote down his 
errand. Informed on his return that the baby 
was a boy, and doing well, he smiled, but kept 
his lips sealed. In 1812 he rode nearly one hun- 
dred miles through the forest to report for mil- 
itary duty at Sackett’s Harbor. On his slate he 
said, ‘‘I came to fight, not talk.”” The com- 
manding officer refused to give him a place in 
the ranks; but he remained at his post, dis- 
charging his duty faithfully for many months. 
He would never read after sunset, would not 
drink any thing but rain-water, ate the simplest 
food, detested kerosene and gas, and would not 
warm himself by any other than a wood fire, 
carrying candles and wood with him when he 
travelled. His wife, who has always talked for 
him and herself, and who survives him at eighty- 
five, says he was one of the kindest and best of 
husbands, and that she had grown so wonted to 





In 1828 he accepted the incumbency of St. 





his silence as never to think of it. 
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Fig. 1.—Atrnaset.—Cross Stircn Emprowery. 
[See Figs. 2-4.] 


Insertion and Edging for 
Lingerie.—Point Lace Braid 
and Crochet.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue insertion and edging are both 

worked with medallion point lace 
braid and crochet cotton No. 86. For 
the insertion work on both sides of a 
piece of point lace braid 2 rounds, as 
follows: 1st round.—» 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the open-work edge at 
the middle of the next figure, 5 ch. 


Fig. 5.—Monocram, 
Cross Strrcu Em- 
BROIDERY, 











Fig. 1.—Insertion ror LinGErie. 
Point Lace Braw anp 
Crocuer. 


(chain stitch), 1 sc. directly before 
the-next cord in the same figure, 3 p. 
(picots, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the first of these), 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the first ch. of the first of the 3 p., 1 sc. 
directly after the next cord in the following fig- 
ure, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the open-work edge at the 
middle of the same figure, 3 p., 1 de. on the first 
ch. in the first of the 3 p., and repeat from >. 
2d round.— * 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the 
next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 3 p., 4 ch., and repeat from *. On the 
other side of the braid work 2 similar rounds, observing the 
illustration. 

For the edging work first on one side of a piece of point lace 
braid the 1st round.—> 1 sc. on 
the next cord, + 3 ch., 2 de. on 






























other side of the 
braid * work 1 
sc. on each side of 
the next cord, 
separating them 
by 7 ch.,1 sc. on 
the edge at the 
middle of the 
next figure, 3 p., 
1 de. on the first 
ch. in the first 
of the 3 p., 1 
sc. on the edge 
at the middle 
of the next fig- 
ure, 7 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 38d 
round.—>* 1 sc. 
on the middle of 
the next 7 ch. 
in the preceding 
round, 5 ch.,1 de. 
on the following 
7 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of 
the next 3 p., 5 
ch., 1 de. on the 
following 7 ch., 


Fig. 1.—Musuin Kitcnen Apron. 


5 ch., and re- 
peat from >. 
4th round.— 
Always  alter- 
nately 1 de. on 
the middle of 
the next 5 ch. 
in the preced- 
ing round, 5 ch. 
To the stitch- 
es of the last 
round sew plain 
point lace braid. 


Crochet and 
Drawn-work 
Tidy, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tuts tidy is 
made of strong 
white wash net, 
and is trimmed 
with crochet 
insertion and 
edging, and 
open-work bor- 
ders. The edg- 
ing was shown 
in full size on 






























































Fig. 2.—Crocuer Insertion ror Tipy, Fie. 1. 

















2, and 4.) 
















the sc. worked previously, working off these dec. 
together, 4 ch., 2 de. on the first of thesé, 1 se. 
on the sc. worked previously, 1 se. on the same 
cord, repeat twice from +, then 7 ch.,1 sc. on 
the edge at the middle of the next figure, 3 p., 1 
de. on the first ch. in the first of the 3 p., 1 sc. 
on the edge at the middle of the next figure, 7 
ch., and repeat from +. 2d round—QOn the 





Fig. 3.—ALPHABET, 
Cross Strton 
EMBROIDERY. 

[See Figs. 1, 
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Fig. 4.—Avrua- 
BET.—CROSS 

Sriton Em- 

BROIDERY. 
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Fig. 6.—MonoGram. 
Cross Sritcu Em- 
BROIDERY. 

















page 89 of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XIL, ac- 
companied by a description. The in- 
sertion is worked with medium-sized 
thread on a foundation of suitable 
length, divisible by 36. Work the first 
8 rounds like the first 8 rounds of the 
edging. The 9th-15th rounds are 
worked like the 1st-7th rounds, but in 
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- 3 reversed order. In the 15th round 


































































































Fig. 1.—Crocuet anp Draws- 
work Tipy.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Two rows of tran: 











work only 3 ch. instead of the 5 ch. 
worked in the first round. 16th round. 





Fig. 2.—Epeine ror Lincerie. 
Pont Lace Braip anp CRocuErt.’ 


Always 3 sc. on the next 3 ch. Final- 
ly, work one round like the last round 
on the foundation stitches. 


Table with Cover, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus table is of carved oak, and is furnished 


with a cover composed of alternate strips of honey- 
comb canvas and Java canvas. Every three such 
strips are embroidered in the design shown by Fig. 


2, while every fourth strip shows a motto worked in cross stitch. 
On the Java canvas strips, for the dark cross stitches use blue, 
and for the light stitches red cotton, and finish the narrow borders 
on the outer edge of these strips with double rows of back-stitch- 
ing worked with red cotton. The interval between these rows is 


filled with transposed cross stitches of similar cotton. 


Mottoes, 


arabesques, or other designs are worked on the strips of Java 
canvas in cross stitch with red or blue cotton. 






_versgagagyey 


Fig. 2.—Cuaiy, Cross Srcu, anp Pout Russe Emprowery ror Tasie-Covss, Fic. 1. 


cross stitches worked 
with red cotten edge these strips. The figures 
on the honey-comb strips are worked with red 
and blue cotton in chain stitch and point Russe. 
Besides this, every alternate square of the hon- 
ey-comb canvas is ornamented with -a cross 
stitch of red cotton, and the loose overlyin 

threads of the materia 

are overcast with blue 
cotton as shown by 

Fig. 
threads on the outer 
edge of these strips 
are wound with red 
cotton. After fin- 

ishing the embroid- 

ery, ravel out the 

cover on the edges, 
and knot the 
threads for fringe. 





land 2. 

Fig. 1.—Mvs- 
LIN 
Apron. This 
apron is cut of mus- 
lin in one piece, 
and is fitted by a 
lengthwise pleat SS 
laid in the mid- 4 Sar 
dle of the front. 
The lower cor- 
ners are turned 
























2. The loose 


KircHEN 
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over in revers 
as shown by 
the illustration. 
A border work- 
ed in cross 
stitch embroid- 
ery forms the 
trimming. Figs. 
2 and 3, on page 
88 of Bazar 
No. 6, Vol. XIL, 
show two de- 
signs suitable 
for this border. 
To work the 
design _ baste 
canvas on the 
edges of the 
apron, work 
the embroidery 
with cotton in 
the colors giv- 
en in the de- 
scription of 
symbols, and 
after finishing 
it, draw out the 
threads of the 
canvas. Strings 
serve for clos- 
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Fig. 2.—Design ror Trpy, Fic. 1. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black; 8 Yellow; 
5 Green; * Dark Red; © Light Red; 

' Foundation. 


‘ing the apron in the 


back. 

Fig. 2.— Batiste 
Kircuen Apron. This 
white batiste apron 
has a bodice of the 
same material. The 
upper corners of the 
apron are folded over 
in revers as shown 
by the illustration. 
The trimming con- 
sists of a _ border 
worked in cross stitch 
in either of the de- 
signs shown by Figs. 
2 and 3 on page 88 
of Bazar No. 6, Vol. 
XIL., over canvas with 
cotton in the colors 


ing the illustration. 3d 
round.— > 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next 6 
ch. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 3 ch. on the 
second following 5 ch., 
3 ch., and repeat from 
*. 4th round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch. 
in the preceding round, 
3 ch. 
Embroidered Tidy, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus tidy is composed 
of three strips of dark 
olive green velvet each 
an inch and a quarter 





Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Tipy.—{[See Fig. 2.] 


given in the description of symbols. The threads | wide and thirteen inches and three-quarters long, and 
of the canvas are ravelled out after finishing the | four strips of Russian linen each an inch and seven- 


embroidery. eighths wide. The linen strips are embroidered as 
P : . shown by Fig. 2 in eross stitch with filling silk in the 
Rug in Tassel Stitch, Figs. 1-5. colors given in the description of symbols. The velvet 


Tus new embroidery stitch, copied from Swedish | strips are trimmed with herring-bone stitches of maize 


designs, will proba- 
bly meet with much 
favor, as it is easily 
made, without try- 
ing the eyes, and 


can be worked without a frame, like ordinary tapestry, from the pat- 


terns composed of symbols, which are publishec 
in the Bazar. For the foundation of rugs use 


1 from time to time 
burlaps, linen Java 


canvas, or coarse woolens, the threads of which are well defined. 
Work the embroidery with coarse crewel worsted in warm colors. 
The worsted is cut in long pieces and taken double. Work two hor- 
izontal stitches over two threads of the material each, letting both 


ends hang seven-eighths 
of an inch long in the 
first stitch (see Fig. 3); 
work the st. from right to 
left, taking up two threads 
of the material on the seve 
needle and drawing out Ned 

the working thread, hold- MIGNARDISE AND 





Crocuet EpciIne 


ing the ends with the FOR LINGERIE. 


thumb. Work the 
second stitch, pass- 
ing over four 
threads, as shown 
by Fig. 3, and in- 
serting the needle 
from right to left, 
and draw the thread 
tight, which after 
finishing the second 
st. proceeds from 





the same point at Crocnet Ep@ine ror LINGERIE. 


which the needle 

was first inserted. The third st. is 
worked to correspond with the first st., 
and the same threads are taken up on 
the needle, but instead of the hanging 
ends a loop is formed, which should be 
about seven-eighths of an inch long 
(see Fig. 4). With the fourth st. the 
loop is fastened, as shown by Fig. 4, 
and the ends of the threads are left 
hanging in the same length as at the 
beginning, before cutting them off. 
Each complete stitch forms a tassel 
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Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 


composed of a double loop and four 
ends. Every two such tassels form one 
symbol. After each row of the tassel 
stitch pass over eight threads of the 
material in height. The work is begun 
at the bottom of the rug, and is contin- 
ued in rows as shown by Fig. 5. Care 
should be taken that the work is done 
evenly. Fig. 2 shows the design in 
symbols. The rug shown in reduced 
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size by Fig. 1, and which is designed to lay before the bed, may 


be bordered with fringe, or else with tassels made of the worsted 


used for the embroidery. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with mignardise and 

fine crochet cotton, as follows: 1st round (on 

one side of the mignardise).— * From the next 
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Fig. 3—Dertai or Rvs, Fre. 1. 


two loops take up 1 stitch each, and 
work them off together, 6 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
first of these, three times alternately 
from the next two loops take up 1 
st. each, and work them off together, 


peeteeberte 
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filling silk, and the join- 
ing seams of all the 
strips are covered with 
dark olive green double 
zephyr worsted sewed 















this strip is covered witl 
on with maize silk. T 


on with maize silk. The tidy is bordered with a strip of dark olive 
green velvet three inches and a quarter wide, which is embroidered in 
herring-bone stitch with maize silk. The seam made by setting on 


dark olive green worsted tied with yellow silk. 
































Fig. 2.—Desien ror Rve, Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols: S Dark Red ; ® Dark 
Blue; @ Light Blue; 8 Dark Green; 8 Olive; 

J Ivory; = Foundation. 


i dark olive green double zephyr worsted sewed 
he edge of the tidy is finished with tassels of 
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Tr tS Crochet Edging for 

















EDGING FOR 


Fig. 1.—Serpentine Braiw anp Crocuet stitch), as follows: 1st 













Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked 
with fine crochet cotton, 
crosswise, in rounds going 
back and forth, on a foun- 
dation of 15 ch. (chain 





LINGERIE. round.—Pass over 8 foun- 
dation stitches, which 
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Fig. 4.—Deram or Rvs, Fie. 1. 


tent stitch and in point Russe with 
fine embroidery cotton. 


Serpentine Braid and Cro- 


Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with 


5 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round serpentine braid and fine crochet 


Fig. 1.—CrocHET Founpation FOR = (on the other side of the mignardise). Fig. 5.—Tasset Srircn ror Rue, cotton, as follows: 1st round.—On Fig. 2.—Crocuet FounpDaTION FOR 
Covers aND SHAWLS. —Like the preceding round, observ- Fig. 1.—Fvt Size. one side of the braid work always Covers AND SHAWLS. 









chet Edgings, Figs. 1 and 2. 










































count as first de. (dou- 
ble crochet) in this 
round, 2 de. on the 
next 2 st., 8 ch., pass 
over 7 st., 3 de. on the 
next 3 st. 2d round. 
—3 ch., which count 
as first de., pass over 
the next de. in the 
BraiD anp CrocueT preceding round, 2 de. 


3 ch., 2 se. (single cro 
chet) on the middle 2 of the next 8 ch., 
8 ch., 3 de. on the next 3 de. 3d round 
—7 ch., 3-de. on the next 3 de. in the 
preceding found, 8 ch., 3 de. on the fol- 
lowing 3 de. 4th round.—3 ch., which 
count as first de., pass over the next de. 
in the preceding round, 2 de. on the fol- 
lowing 2 de., 3 ch., 2 se. on the middle 
2 of the next 8 ch., 3 ch., 3 de. on the 
following 3 dec., 3 ch., 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing st., 3 ch., 4 de. separated each 
by 3 ch. on the middle of the next 7 








Fig. 2.—MoNnoGRAM. 


ch. on the first of which the preceding 
de. was worked, 3 ch., 1 de. on the last 
of the 7 ch.; 3 ch., 1 se. on the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in the Ist round. 
5th round.—Six times alternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch.; 
then 3 ch., which count as first de., 2 
de. on the last 2 of the next 3 de., 8 ch., 
3 de. on the following 3 de. 
Repeat always the 2d-5th 
rounds, but in every repetition 
work the last se. in the round 
before the last on the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in the 
last round of the preceding 
pattern figure. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE monograms are worked in satin and 
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alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) in the next hol- 
low, 7 ch. (chain stitch), fold the point on the 
outside. 2d round.—»* 1 sc. on the next sc. in 
the preceding round, 3 ch., 3 de. (double erochet) 
separated each by 1 ch. on the middle of the next 
7 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round (on 
the othér side of the work).— * 1 sc. on the next 
point of the braid, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the point turn- 
ed down, 2 ch., and repeat from *. 4th and 5th 
rounds.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the next st. 
in the preceding round, 2 ch., and pass over 2 st. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with serpentine 
braid and fine crochet cotton, as follows: Ist 
round.—On one side of the braid work always 
alternately 6 short treble crochet, separated each 
by 1 picot (consisting of 5 chain stitches and 1 
single crochet on the first of these) on the next 
point of the braid, 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
following point. 2d round (on the other side of 
the braid).—> 1 sc. on the next point of the 
braid, 3 ch. (chain stitch), on both sides of the 
next hollow work 1 de. (double crochet), working 
off the upper veins of both de. together, 3 ch., 
and repeat from *. 3d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., and pass over 3 st. 





THE FIRST SNOW-DROP. 
“Dear little flower! dost thou not fear 
To venture forth this dreary day? 
Thou shouldst have slumbered snug and warm 
Till winter storms have passed away. 


“Thou art so delicately fair, 

So sweet, so tender, and so pure, 
Thou lookst as if thy fairy form 

A summer breeze could scarce endure. 


“Thy. lovely sisters sleeping lie, 
And will not wake till sunshine smiles; 
Nor will they leave their mother’s breast 
Till coaxed by spring-time’s merry wiles. 
“Then wherefore dost thou lonely brave 
The biting blast, the chilling rain? 
Thou hast no pleasure in a life,” 
Quoth I, “that must be full of pain.” 


The snow-drop raised her dainty head, 
And looked at me, and seemed to smile: 

“Who art thou that thus vainly tries 
From Duty’s path me to beguile? 


“Dost thou not know we must obey 
Unquestioning the Chief's command ? 
It is not ours to choose our lot; 
Our destinies are in His hand. 


“And if He hath ordained that I 

Shall bloom alone, when days are drear, 
Shall I refuse to do His will, 

From sinful sloth or foolish fear? 


“Nay! rather shall I do my best 
To serve my Maker as I may; 

And duty done for His name’s sake 
Shall brighten e’en the darkest day.” 


“Dear little flower! I thank thee for 
The grand example thou hast set; 

The lesson thou hast taught to me, 
I pray I never may forget.” 





(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. XL) 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Granpmotugr’s Money,” “ Lirrte Kate 
Krnpy,” “ Poor Humanity,” rro, 


**O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK IV. 
THE LINKS OF THE CHAIN. 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER II. 
REVELATION, 


Tue waif and scarecrow who has vaguely flit- 
ted through these pages, like a bird of evil omen, 
forever presaging disaster, as Tom had desig- 
nated him on one occasion, was to be true to 
his character to the last. Our hero had looked 
forward to news of Violet Hilderbrandt, this child 
of the ragged fringe having always brought him 
tidings of her, but on this occasion he was doom- 
ed to disappointment. 

Mr. Fisher ushered in Larry Simes with a con- 
temptuous “ Here he is, then!” and Larry, in his 
usual sidelong fashion when out of his element, 
and with the “ proprieties” dismaying him, slouch- 
ed into the room, twisting his cap in his hands, 
and craning his neck forward to make sure of 
the identity of those who were waiting for him 
in the shadows, 

“ Well, Larry,” said Tom, “ what news of Miss 
Hilderbrandt ?—quick.” 

“T don’t know nuffink of her,” answered Lar- 
ry, sullenly, “I ain’t heard nuffink—I don’t 
want to.” 

“ What has brought you here ?” Tom inquired. 

“T'll be round to that in a minit, if yer'll give a 
cove time to get breath,” he said. “May I sit 
down, guv’nor, on this ?” 

“ Yes, sit down,” Tom replied. 

“Thankee. I’m floored with my walk—blest 
if I ain’t. And such a ketchin’ here, guv’nor”— 
laying his hand and cap upon his narrow chest— 
“as if sumfink was a-grabbin’ me inside—orful.” 

Larry Simes sank into one of the blue satin 
easy-chairs, where he looked wofully out of place, 
and where it was as well that the light of day 
shone not very clearly on him. 

“ Ave you ill?” asked Tom. 

“T] feels just as if I'm in fora feveragin. I’m 
ollers havin’ fevers—cussed if I ain’t,” said the 
aggrieved Larry. 

“Gracious gad!” exclaimed Marcus, “hadn't 
he better go, Tom ?” 





“ Let him be,” said Tom; “ he has not come all 
this way for nothing.” 

“N-no—exactly—but you'll excuse me, I hope,” 
said Marcus. “I shouldn't like to catch any thing 
myself just now.” 

The elder brother beat a hasty retreat, return- 
ing to look round the door for a fleeting moment 
again. 

“T think I would clear him off the premises, 
Tom, as soon as convenient,” he suggested ; then 
he closed the door and retired. 

“That’s your brother, ain’t it?” asked Larry. 

“ Yes—my brother.” 

“A starchy bloke, ain’t he?” Larry added. “I 
shouldn’t like to ax a favor of him.” 

“Do you want a favor of me, then?” asked 
Tom. 

“Yer gave me a quid when I last spotted yer,” 
said Larry. ‘“ Yer isn’t a bad sort of a swell, and 
I likes yer. I don’t know as how I ever had a 
civil word from any cove afore, but I'd do any 
think for yer I could, and that’s gord’s truth.” 

“I’m afraid you can do nothing for me, Lar- 
ry,” answered Tom. 

“Not in Birmingham ?” added Larry. 

“No,” said Tom. “And now what can I do 
for you? Help you on your way? I suppose 
you want help in that direction.” 

“That's jist it.” 

“T don’t see what claim you have upon me, 
boy, save that you brought me once a warning 
to a friend,” said Tom; “but if you are hard up, 
I shall not say No.” 

“ Thankee.” 

Larry sat and thought deeply after this, and it 
was not till Tom said, somewhat sharply, “ Well, 
what is it ?”’ that he appeared to rouse himself. 

“T wants to borrer my fare ’ome, and if yer'll 
make it ten bob over, I sha’n’t forget it in a nur- 
ry. That ain’t,” he added, wistfully, “ puttin’ the 
big pot on too much ?” 

“You shall have the money.” 

“Thankee,” he said again. ‘ Dessay yer won- 
ders now where I’ve melted the last quid? But 
I stood drinks to a lot o’ coves, and they prigged 
the rest of it while I was asleep. I’m cleaned 
out, or I would not have come round agin,” add- 
ed Larry, in half apology, “ for I hates cadgin’.” 

“ What will you do in Birmingham ?” 

“The same old game, guv’nor, I thinks,” an- 
swered Larry; “there’s nuffink else I’ve been 
dragged up to, or is fit for. I shall be out o’ 
the fever in a week or two—if it is fever, for I 
ain’t so certin. Only these gallersed shakes seem 
like it.” 

“ There’s money for you,” said Tom; “and now 
be off, and never let me see you again, without 
you’re honest.” 

“ All right. Thankee—ye’re werry good.” 

Larry took the money proffered him, spat on 
it after his usual custom, put it in his trousers 
pocket, and rose slowly and painfully. 

“T went and looked at that sea agin,” he re- 
marked, suddenly, “ but it wouldn’t wash.” 

“ What ?” said Tom, in his surprise. 

“Didn’t yer tell me to go to sea? Well, I 
couldn’t go muckin’ about in a collier—it ain’t 
my line—and I feels the cold too orful bad,” 
Larry explained; “ but I thought, arter wot you 
said, I’d have a try. No use—nuffink’s no use!” 
he added, almost sadly. 

“Try again, Larry.” 

“Sha’n’t,” was his quick retort, turning and 
snapping as a dog might have done at a friendly 
hand; “I tell yer I sha’n’t—ever agin!” 

“ Good-morning,” said Tom, quietly. 

Larry seemed a little ashamed of his petulant 
outburst. He stood twisting his cap in his hands 
and regarding our hero furtively. 

“And there’s nuffink I can do for yer?” he 
muttered again. 

A sudden thought came to Tom as the boy 
spoke. 

“ Yes, there is.” 

“Wot is it?” asked Larry, with alacrity. 

“Tell me where I can find this Hilderbrandt. 
You must know—he has written to you. You 
have telegraphed to him.” 

Larry hesitated. 

“He ain’t been fair with me,” he said; “ he’s 
left me, anyhow, and I ain’t afeard o’ him. I 
can live on my own hook well enuf. Yer won't 
split on him, I s’pose ?” he asked, doubtfully. 

“No,” said Tom. 

“ He’s in London, then. Do yer know London ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do yer know the Strand ?” was the next in- 
quiry. 

wah Nod 

“Do yer know number ‘leven ’underd and 
nine ?”’ continued Larry. 

“T can discover it,” Tom replied. 

“ Wery well; ax for Mister Harnett,” said Lar- 
ry, “and yer’ll find him, unless he’s a stiff un by 
this time, as I wish I wos.” 

Tom hastily entered the address in his pocket- 
book, and then turned to the morbid Larry 

in. 

“When I looked at all that water I wos a-tellin’ 
yer about,” said Larry, as he moved on toward 
the door, “I wished I'd had the pluck o’ that 
sarvant-gal 0’ yourn who tried to drown herself 
the night afore I saw yer, but I ain’t up to it, 
guv'’nor. It ain’t in my line a bit.” 

“Ha! what do you know of that?” said Tom, 
surprised. 

“T wos a-watchin’ her, to be sure,” was the an- 
swer. “I helped to get her out. I can’t swim 
much, but I dived in arter her, an’ the dog fol- 
lered, and ’ead over ’eels, ’eels over ’ead, went the 
three on us, over and over, and wops we come 
aginst the breakwater two or three times afore 
we bashed upon the sands agin. I couldn't see 
the gal drown, and in I went, and that’s how I’ve 
caught these bloomin’ creeps.” 

“You saved my cousin’s life, Larry,” exclaim- 
ed Tom, “and thank you.” 

“Yer cuzzin!” echoed Larry, with his lower 
jaw dropping. 





“Yes, my cousin.” 

“Wot, that gal?” cried Larry, in disgust— 
“wot, that liar? Oh! s’elp me.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Tom. 

“She said she was a sarvant-gal, lady’s or sum- 
fink maid, up at the ’ouse. I'd been follerin’ her 
for a skit of a time all over the town, direckly 
she come out fust, and went off to the stashun- 
*ouse, yer know.” 

“WHAT?” shouted Tom, so vehemently that 
Larry ran against the door in his sudden alarm, 
and cowered from his questioner. 

“The stashun-’ouse, I said so.” 

“God of Heaven !” ejaculated Tom Dagnell. 

“She put the peelers on to your gal. Didn’t 
yer twig? Didn’t yer—” 

“Are you sure of this?” cried Tom. “ Are 
you really sure, boy? Try and think again.” 

“Oh, it’s right enuf—here’s the specs she 
dropped a-comin’ out. She took ’em off to write. 
I saw her over the winder-blind.” 

“ And then ?” 

“And then she went off at a trot, bang over 
the fields, and slap into the sea.” 

“You may go, Larry,” said Tom, in a hollow 
voice, as Larry put the spectacles into his hands. 
“T don’t care to hear any more.” 

“ All right,” answered Larry. “I didn’t mean 
to say any think o’ this—she axed me not, and 
we've got the gal away all right. But to think 
she’s yer cuzzin—rum, ain’t it ?” 

“Go now, will you?” Tom said again. 

They were the last words he ever heard from 
Larry Simes. The stormy petrel spread his dusky 
wings and took his flight forever from Tom Dag- 
nell. He had brought with him a new element 
of horror, and it remained at Broadlands after he 
had gone upon his way. It held the man who 
had received it in bondage and in stupor, as 
though he had been struck at by a giant’s hand. 
He sat there in the house of mourning in a great 
darkness of mind—a stern, silent figure on whom 
no light was falling, and to whom it seemed no 
light could come again. 





CHAPTER III. 
AFTER THE VISIT. 


Ir was Lady Dagnell who found her younger son 
sitting in the drawing-room. An hour had passed 
since Larry Simes had gone, and Tom had not 
moved from his position. 

“Mercy on me, Thomas!” exclaimed Lady Dag- 
nel; “is it absolutely necessary for you to sit in 
this dreadfully dark room ?” 

“It has been, mother,” he replied. “I have 
had much to think out.” 

“And you will excuse me, but I do not really 
see why you should grieve in this outrageous man- 
ner for your poor father,” she added. “There 
are limits to earthly sorrow. I don’t give way 
myself too much, and yet I am far from strong 
at the best of times.” 

“T am not grieving for my father,” answered 
the son. 

“Indeed !” 

“T have had a greater loss than his.” 

“Ts any one else dead?” inquired Lady Dag- 
nell. “Break it gently to me if there is.” 

“T have lost all faith, all—” 

He stopped suddenly. His mother was not a 
woman to take into his confidence. There was 
no one at Broadlands in whom he could confide ; 
no one, perhaps, in all the world to whom he 
could ever tell the story. 

“ Where’s Ursula?” he asked. 

“Ursula, did you say? She is in her room, 
of course. She is always in her room now. Do 
you want to see her?” 

“Not at present,” he added, after a moment’s 
further consideration of the matter. 

“Upon my word, my son, I do not comprehend 
you clearly to-day,” said Lady Dagnell. 

“Tt’s no use trying, mother ; I am not certain 
if I am awake from a bad dream,” Tom an- 
swered, 

Lady Dagnell grew somewhat nervous of her 
son. Any thing out of the common way had 
been always calculated to alarm her; she had 
lived all her life in an atmosphere of little scares. 

“You have been sitting in the dark too long,” 
said Lady Dagnell. “Why don’t you go for a long 
walk in the park, or for a ride to Arundel, or— 
No, I should not care to be left in the house with- 
out you, now I come to think of it.” 

“You got on very well without me for years,” 
said Tom, a little bitterly, perhaps. 

“Ah! I mean at this time, this solemn occa- 
sion, Thomas,” replied his mother. 

“ When is the funeral ?” asked Tom. 

“Why, you know !” exclaimed Lady Dagnell ; 
“you have made all the arrangements yourself, 
except a few alterations of my own, which I think 
calculated to give dignity to the painful cere- 
mony.” 

“ Alteration!” said Tom. “ Ah, well, when is 
the funeral, do you say ?” 

“You are aware as well as I am that it is three 
days hence,” replied Lady Dagnell. “How can 
you go on like this, unless you wish to frighten 
me?” 

“T had forgotten,” replied Tom; “and I am 
hardly awake, I tell you. In three days, then, I 
shall be back again at Broadlands; you may rely 
upon my coming.” 

“My dear son, you will not leave us ?” 

“ Yes, I must go.” 

“ At such a distressing time, with Ursula so 
poorly, and poor dear dead Sir John in the house 
awaiting Christian burial !—I can not believe it.” 

“ Mother,” said Tom, “I have important busi- 
ness which I dare not neglect.” 

“ You are going to France !”’ cried Lady Dag- 
nell. “Oh, I’m sure you are.” 

“T am going to. London.” 

“Well, well, Thomas, I must say it is not pay- 
ing a proper respect to the deceased,” said his 
mother, 





“T told Marcus I should think of the living be- 
fore the dead,” answered Tom. 

“Tt’s absolutely indecent and cruel,” said Lady 
Dagnell, whimpering. “I’m one of the living, 
and you are doing your best to throw me on a sick- 
bed. What business can take you to town now ?” 

Tom did not answer until his mother repeated 
the question, when he said, “I can trust no one 
in this house; don’t ask me.” 

Lady Dagnell withdrew after this affront, but 
not without a Parthian dart at him. 

“Tf Sir John had been alive, you would not 
have insulted me in this manner,” she said, “I 
—TI have lost my only friend and comforter now, 
and you turn upon me like a thankless child as 
you are.” 

She waited at the door for her son to succumb, 
to express his regret, and to promise to remain 
at Broadlands; but not a word escaped him, and 
she closed the door behind her at last with a for- 
midable slam. Half an hour afterward she was 
in Ursula Dagnell’s room, although her feelings 
had not altered in any way toward Ursula, whom 
she persistently disliked. She could disguise her 
antipathies at times with a fair amount of wom- 
anly skill, and in this instance she entered full 
of a rare sympathy and anxiety. 

“My dear Ursula, I hope you’re better to-day,” 
she said. “I have dreadful news for you, and I 
want your co-operation. If you can’t stop what 
is going on, no one else can, and we must not be 
left here with only the servants and Marcus. And 
Marcus is never a bit of good, is he ?” 

Ursula had not grown stronger in any great de- 
gree since the night on which her uncle died, but 
she stood up very straight and rigid as Lady Dag- 
nell completed her extraordinary appeal. 

“What have you to say?” she asked, almost 
contemptuously. “ Will it please your ladyship 
to be coherent ?” 

Lady Dagnell had been already coherent enough 
for her niece, but she went on: 

“Tom is going to leave us.” 

“Now ?” said Ursula, in a different tone. 

“At once. He says he has business in town. 
As if that were likely at this sad time!” she cried. 

“Did he tell you what business ?” 

“Not a word,” replied Lady Dagnell. “He 
flew into a passion, and said he could not trust 
any body in this house. He has shattered my 
nerves completely ; I don’t know what I shall do 
for the rest of the day; I am unhinged.” 

“You will require a stimulant,” said Ursula. 

Lady Dagnell glanced askance at her niece, as 
if suspecting a cruel irony in the remark, but 
Ursula’s face betrayed only a deep study of mat- 
ters more serious than the condition of her aunt’s 
nerves. 

“Has he had any fresh news from France ?” 
asked Ursula. 

“Not since the morning.” 

“Has any one called ?” 

“T don’t know. I have not asked,” replied the 
aunt. 

Ursula touched the bell, and Mrs. Coomhe, still 
on duty at Broadlands, and now in Miss Dagnell’s 
service, entered at the summons. 

“ Will you be good enough to find out for me, 
Mrs. Coombe, what visitors have called to-day, 
and who has seen them ?” said Ursula. 

“Yes, Miss Dagnell.” 

Ursula sat down, with her hand pressed sud- 
denly to her side. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed Lady Dag- 
nell. “How you have startled me! What dread- 
ful faces you are making! Shall I—” 

“A passing spasm to which I have got used,” 
said Ursula. “I had hoped to be free from pain 
to-day. I got up this morning with almost a light 
heart.” 

“Ah! a little thing upsets you—just like me, 
Ursula,” was Lady Dagnell’s comment. 

“T don’t think so,” said Ursula. 

Lady Dagnell disliked contradiction, and frown- 
ed a little at the last remark. She would proba- 
bly have expressed an opinion concerning it had 
not Mrs. Coombe re-entered and imparted the 
news that Mr. and Mrs. Oliver had called with 
kind condolences, and seen both Tom and Mar- 
cus in the drawing-room, and that afterward a 
ragged lad, who said his name was Simes, had 
been in consultation with Mr. Thomas Dagnell. 

Ursula closed her eyes as if she could listen 
with more composure thus, but the two women 
watching her noticed how the old grayness, as of 
a death in life, settled upon the face again, and 
remained there. 

When Mrs. Coombe was leaning over her the 
eyes opened, and Ursula said, petulantly, “I am 
not ill. Iam not partial to fainting fits like that 
Violet Hilderbrandt. There has been nothing to 
excite me. Why do you keep staring at me—you 
two women ?” 

“T was afraid you were not well,” Mrs. Coombe 
replied. 

“T am quite well—I am going down stairs, for 
the first time, to-day,” said Ursula, “although I 
am fond of this room, and all its peace and quiet- 
ness—its happy memory of his coming with kind 
words tome. Think of it—to me /” 

She rose and walked steadily across the room 
toward the door. 

“ Are you going down stairs ?” asked Lady Dag- 
nell. 

“ Yes.” : 

“To use your ir uence with my son to induce 
him to remain, I hope,” said Lady Dagnell. “He 
will listen to you when he will not heed any body 
else.” 

“Ah! but then how fond he is of me!” was 
the hollow response. 

“You will put this shawl over your shoulders 
before you go down for the first time,” said Mrs. 
Coombe, spreading out the article in question, 
and making a movement to wrep it round her 
new patient. 

“Take it away,” cried Ursula, sharply. “I 
don’t want it.” 

She passed into the corridor, and walked slow- 
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ly its length to the grand staircase, in the middle 
of which she came to a full stop, and thought so 
long and deeply that the servants in the hall 
caught sight of her, and wondered why she 
paused. She came slowly on once more to the 
great skin mat upon the checkered marble of the 
entrance hall. 

“Where is your master?” she asked of one of 
the footmen who had been looking up at her. 

“Mr. Marcus is—” 

“T said your master,” said Ursula. “ Mr. Tom 
Dagnell will be your master here. Don’t forget 
that, if you care to keep your place.” 

“Mr. Thomas is in the park, ma’am,” replied 
the servant. “I saw him go out a little while 
ago.” 

ee Has he gone—for good?” she almost hissed 
at him. 

“No, madam,” said the servant, backing a step 
or two. “He hasn’t got his hat on.” 

“T—TI thought he could not have left,” said 
Ursula, in a different and calmer tone ; “ but you 
surprised me.” 

“Shall I tell him you wish to see him, Miss 
Dagnell ?” asked the servant; “ he’s—” 

“No, I will find him for myself.” 

And then, bare-headed, and walking very slowly 
still, but with an erect and stately mien, Ursula 
Dagnell passed from the house of death into the 
free air and sunshine beyond it. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE OLD SERVANT. 


A MAN not prone to take advice at the best of 
times, and who by rejecting it occasionally had 
made many grave mistakes, Tom Dagnell had in 
this instance followed, without knowing it, his 
mother’s instructions to seek the park land beyond 
the house in preference to the gloom of the draw- 
ing-room, where Lady Dagnell had discovered him. 

There was more space for thought in the great 
park ; he could not leave for London yet awhile, 
he had discovered by the time-table, and here he 
could wander on undisturbed, he hoped, and en- 
deavor to fashion into shape the future progress 
of his life. Every thing had changed since the 
morning, even his own estimate of the poor hu- 
manity about him. 

He was right: there was no trusting any one 
at Broadlands, and he must think for himself, now 
that there was so much deceit in his way. 

He would have consideration for no one but 
Violet Hilderbrandt ; it was his right, he thought, 
born of the treachery which had been at work 
against her from the first, born of the love, too, 
which had grown with him, and which he knew 
was as hopeless as Ursula’s hate of her had 
made it. 

He went far into the woodland, and at so swift 
a pace that Ursula would have sought him in vain, 
had he not turned to retrace his steps at the 
same fierce rate of progression, and was once 
more, and unconsciously, approaching her from 
whose presence he would have prayed God to 
spare him had he known how close she was upon 
him then. 

The crisis of the last meeting was not to come 
at once, for Fate, in the shape of Robin Fisher— 
and there could not have been a grimmer, harder 
fate in that hour—was to balk the one faint 
chance which Ursula Dagnell might have had. 
It was the old butler, wandering about the park 
too, perhaps putting himself intentionally in the 
young master’s path, upon whom Tom Dagnell 
chanced before he was aware of it. 

At the first glimpse of him Tom turned with the 
intention of getting hastily away ; then a new im- 
pulse made him swerve, and he came with quick, 
long strides to the side of the old man. 

“What are you doing here ?” asked Tom. 

“Taking a bit of a walk. I’m going into the 
town about my black through the wicket yonder,” 
replied the butler. 

“T am glad I have met you,” said Tom, hur- 
riedly. “I have heard bad news—awful news— 
to-day.” 

“This is a fine place for bad news,” answered 
Mr. Fisher. “ I don’t know that I ever heard any 
good in all my long time of service here. I—” 

“That will do. Listen to me.” 

“ Yes, Mr..Tom.” 

The old man crossed his large-veined hands to- 
gether, clasped them across the lower buttons of 
his waistcoat, and looked at Tom with half-shut, 
blinking eyes, the sun falling strongly on his wrin- 
kled countenance. 

“Tf there is any one I can trust, it is you, Rob- 
in, after all,” said Tom. 

“Yes, Master Tom,” was the reply, “ you may 
trust me in your interest always. I haven’t for- 
gotten it; I have been watching for it when it 
looked as if you had turned your back upon it; 
but I thought the funeral might pass over first.” 

“You have something to say, then ?” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“What Sir John Dagnell did not care to tellme?” 

“ Ay, that’s just it.” 

“ What he was afraid to tell me whilst my cous- 
in Ursula was watching him night after night? 
Is not that the awful truth of it ?” asked Tom. 

“ Ay, Sir, he were maun afraid of her to the 
last. But’”—and here the thin lips were puck- 
ered closely—“I thought I was never to say a 
word again the lagyegny more ?” 

“T have learned to doubt her—I see much 
misery in this house of which she has been the 
cause,” said Tom, sternly. 

“T could have given you warning of a lot of it 
if you only had let me speak, but you wouldn’t,” 
muttered Mr. Fisher, thinking of his old griev- 
ance again. 

“Tell me allnow. I must be upon my guard.” 

“ And you ain’t going to marry Miss Ursula?” 

“T am not.” 

“We had better turn back a little way,” said 
the butler. ‘“ You see we are in sight of the 
house, when we come round that bend,” 





The two turned, and Ursula Dagnell saw them 
for the first time as they passed on side by side 
under the distant trees. They were walking 
away from her, and her strength was spent and 
gone. She could not overtake them; it was be- 
yond her power. She sat down on one of the 
rustic benches placed about the park, and waited 
with a seeming patience for her cousin. He 
must return that way in good time; he must 
pass her there, unless he went out into the green 
lanes and home by the high-road, which was un- 
likely. Bare-headed, like the old lover, she sat 
under the broad-leaved shelter of an oak -tree, 
and in the warm summer air into which she had 
not ventured since her illness, The deer came 
to her and looked curiously at her; the birds 
sang above her head, and darted by her with 
light-glancing wings: all was and a fair 
harmony of nature on that bright summer’s day. 

How long she sat there she never knew. She 
had no consciousness of time—it seemed not to 
belong to her life any more. A statue hewn of 
marble and set up there could have been scarce- 
ly more inanimate than she, until Robin Fisher, 
turned from his thoughts of trying on his new 
black suit, came with his hands behind him, at a 
feeble trot, along the close green turf. 

Ursula had risen, and was standing in his way 
before he was aware of it. He glared at her as 
at a ghost which he had believed could only 
haunt the house itself. 

“Where is my cousin, Fisher ? 
you left him ?” she cried. 

“Master Tom— you mean — of course?” he 
stammered in reply. 

“Yes; where is he?” was the eager question 
again. 

“T wouldn’t go to him now, Miss Dagnell,” 
said the butler. “ He’s had quite enough to bear 
to-day.” 

“T know that. 

“ And—” 

“Where is he?’ Ursula demanded for the 
third time. 

“A little way along there,” said Mr. Fisher, 
pointing in the direction he had come; “ you can’t 
miss him. He is walking straight toward you. 
Isn’t that him—just there by the clump of 
trees ?” 

“Yes. Now go.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am.” 

The old man recommenced his trot toward the 
mansion, and Ursula Dagnell moved toward her 
old lover. He saw her advancing, stopped for 
an instant, hesitated, and then came on again. 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 
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So have I.” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorREsPoNDENT. | 
Marriage Items.—A new Miss Kilmansegge.—Cre- 
mation. 

AM glad to see that M. Bertillon, in his article 
on the statistics of marriage, has put his heel, 
albeit a little roughly, upon some false sentiment 
concerning it which has too long passed for good 
feeling. Love—the passion—though described as 
“ eternal,” has always been portrayed as not trans- 
ferable (like a season ticket), even when its object 
is dead and buried. Yet surely the very fact of 
its eternity should suggest the contrary. Its orig- 
inal object having disappeared, it naturally turns 
to some other. That the fact is so is certain from 
the immense number of second marriages. But 
the curious part of the information furnished by 
M. Bertillon is that while little more than ten per 
cent. of bachelors marry between twenty-five and 
thirty-five, more than thirty-five per cent. of wid- 
owers of the same age marry again. Later in life 
(as is, of course, to be expected) the proportion 
is much greater. So far from this being a slur 
upon matrimony, I think it pays it the highest 
compliment, since it proves that, after all that is 
said of the disadvantages of marriage, those who 
have experienced that state are more eager to re- 
enter it than those who have not are to try it for 
the first time. M. Bertillon goes on to show that 
even divorced persons (who must needs have been 
unfortunate in their first choice) marry in greater 
numbers than bachelors; but there perhaps he 
proves a little too much. He proves enough when 
he shows that men take a common-sense and ra- 
tional view of existence, and are not generally 
swayed, as they are supposed to be, by barren and 
sentimental regrets. He also shows that the wid- 
ows are but little behind the widowers as to num- 
ber in trying their luck a second time. There 
may, of course, be paramount objections to such 
a course in the way of means, injuries to the first 
family, ete., which should keep both widows and 
widowers single to the end of their days, but in 
the absence of such obstacles it is, to my mind, a 
wholesome sign that matters are as M. Bertillon 
describes them to be. 

Miss Kilmansegge has re-appeared in Brussels, 
not, indeed, with a golden leg, but with a diamond 
eye, which, “from a spirit of coquetry, and with a 
view of giving greater brilliancy to the eyeball,” 
she wore instead of a glass one. The sparkle of 
it attracted a Parisian adventurer, who married 
the lady, and, after running through her money, 
decamped with the eye, which, it seemed, was ac- 
customed to repose by the side of his bride in a 
glass of water. He pawned it in the Rue de la 
Paix last week, which, on the principle of what 
was hers was his, he had perhaps a right to do; 
but the lady is very much annoyed, and has made 
application to the jeweller for its restitution, 

Whether the Cremation Society will succeed or 
not in their attempt to set up an opposition shop 
to our suburban cemeteries is doubtful. The 
phrase “ Live and let live” hardly applies, but I 
think they should have a fair chance. If people 
prefer to be burned instead of buried, I don’t see 
why the Home Secretary should set his face against 
their having the chance. The general opposition 
to it seems to me very significant of the material- 
ism that is latent in even the so-called religious 





public, for what, from their professed point of 
view, can it matter what becomes of this vile 
body? In the mean time it seems that in your 
own country the new system is by no means ex- 
tensively patronized. Dr. Lemoyne’s cremation 
furnace in Pennsylvania, I read, is paying so poor- 
ly that there is a talk of turning it into a pop- 
corn factory. I don’t know what pop-corn is, but 
it sounds humiliating. 
R. Kemsix, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Fm aed five years ago Harvard College made 
arrangements for women to be examined in 
certain prescribed courses of study by members 
of the faculty, not only in Cambridge, but also 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. 
Certificates were ay indicating proficiency in 
special branches, but these branches did not by 
any means correspond to a full college course. 
A new scheme is now projected by Harvard 
University, securing to young women a full col- 
legiate course. Under the proposed system a 
sister may go to Cambridge, pass an examination 
like her brother, and be admitted, not to the 
college itself, but to the privileges of reciting 
with other girls to the same professors who in- 
struct her brother, of studying the same books, 
of making the same experiments, of attending 
the same lectures, and finally, after submitting 
to the same tests, she will receive, not a diploma, 
but a certificate that she has satisfactorily com- 
= the same course which gives her brother 
1is degree. These young women will be simply 
private pupils organized into classes. Seven la- 
dies residing in Cambridge, with a gentleman 
unconnected with the college, will form a Board 
of Managers to make the needful general ar- 
rangements, and to exercise a personal and 
friendly supervision over the students them- 
selves, 80 that they may be provided with proper 
homes, and that their life, apart from their col- 
lege work, may be pleasant, wholesome, and 
womanly. It is stated that the professors of 
Harvard have given their cordial sympathy to 
the plan, and that the new arrangements will be- 
vin with the opening of the next collegiate year. 
his movement marks an important advance in 

the facilities for higher education for women, 





A letter, dated February 26, from Yakoob Khan, 
son of Shere Ali, Ameer of Afghanistan, to the 
Viceroy of India, says, ‘‘ News has been received 
here of the death of my father on the 21st of 
February. As my father was an old friend of 
the British government, I send the information 
out of friendship.” 


At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the man- 
agers and friends of the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, the report of the secretary showed 
that 2007 children had received care from the 
institution during the year. The total receipts 
for the year were nearly $136,000, of which about 

254 were the proceeds of the late Charity Ball, 
and a legacy of $10,000 had been received from 
one gentleman, as well as others of $1000, and 
$2000 from ladies. 


Italy has suffered severely from a violent 
storm, which lasted two or three days, and 
caused the loss of many lives and a vast amount 
of property. In Rome, Naples, Genoa, and all 
along the coast, at Florence, Milan, Parma, Si- 
ena, and many other places, buildings were 
blown down, and great damage done in various 
ways. 





Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, has sent to 
this country a massive block of stone design- 
ed for the Washington Monument. It weighs 
18,000 pounds, is magnificently carved, and bears 
an appropriate inscription. It came inclosed in 
a stout oaken casing, and the Brazilian consul- 
general has been instructed by his government 
to observe great care in its transfer to Washing- 
ton. This is the offering of the Emperor of 
Brazil to the ‘‘memory of the illustrious father 
of the American republic, for whom he cherish- 
es the warmest admiration.” 





A notable case of what one woman has done 
for her country has recently attracted attention. 
A mother, living in Iowa, requested that her 
only son, Norman M. Merchant, might be dis- 
charged from service in the United States Artil- 
lery. She gave as a reason for making the re- 
quest that her other ten sons had served their 
full terms in the army of the Union, and were 
all dead; and that she was now seventy-two 
years old, and unable to support herself without 
the assistance of this eleventh and last son. 
The Secretary of War found that this remark- 
able family record was true; that the ten broth- 
ers either died in the service or were honorably 
discharged and had since died. Few mothers 
have done more than to give ten sons to the 
service of their country. 





A great skating match recently took place 
near Cambridge, England. Ten thousand per- 
sons were interested spectators. One of the con- 
testants skated a mile in three minutes. The 
average speed of the best skaters was eighteen 
miles an hour. 





So unusually mild has been the past winter in 
the region of the White Mountains that work on 
the Bethlehem and Franconia Railroad has suf- 
fered little or no interruption from the weather. 
This line, which connects Bethlehem Station 
with the Profile House, will probably be ready 
in June for summer travel. 





At Aston, near Birmingham, England, one of 
the largest and most perfect aquaria ever de- 
signed is now in the course of construction. 
The sea-water used will be made upon the spot 
by a method devised by Mr. W. A. Lloyd, a dis- 
tinguished naturalist. About 360,000 gallons of 
water will be required, and no change or renew- 
al is expected to be needful, as its purity will be 
maintained by chemical means. 


As an experiment, it is proposed to illuminate 
the reading-room of the British Museum by 
means of the electric light. 





The Norwegian gentleman who lately walked 
from Montreal to Quebec states that he per- 
formed the trip of 180 miles in 454 hours, and 





stopped several times to repair and improve his 
snow-shoes. These snow-shoes are narrow strips 
of thin wood, rounded in front, are about nine 
feet long and four inches wide, and weigh nearly 
ten pounds. It is said that they enable the 
wearer to walk on ice not more than three- 
eighths of an inch thick. 





European epicures have been warned to lay in 
a store of caviare. The plague at Astrakhan has 
threatened an interruption of the fisheries at the 
mouth of the a. An apparently innocent 
herring, such as is largely consumed by all classes 
in Russia, may carry contagion if only in the 
swarms of flies attendant on its preparation for 
market. May not fresh caviare be regarded with 
misgivings for some time to come? 





Humming-birds live on small flies, not on 
honey, as is currently supposed. Such, at least, 
is the opinion of a writer in Chambers’s Journal, 
who tried to rear some of these dainty little 
creatures, feeding them on sirup. They did not 
ms that, but they readily swallowed very small 

ies. 





A fashionable Hebrew wedding recently oc- 
curred at Paris. The bridegroom was the son 
of M. Jules Simon, the bride a member of an an- 
cient Israelitish family. Victor Hugo and many 
Parisian celebrities were present at the ceremo- 
ny. The toilettes of three principal ladies at- 
tracted much attention and admiration. The 
bride wore a robe of white satin of the style of 
Francis I. The novelty of a square train was 
successfully introduced, while fringes of orange 
blossoms covered tie front breadth. ‘The bride’s 
mother appeared in a costume of the Renais- 
sance—prune-colored satin covered with rich 
embroideries and adorned with rare old lace on 
the corsage. The dress of the bride’s sister was 
of pale blue silk, with a Louis Quatorze vest of 
blue satin, the whole ornamented with embroid- 
eries of nacre and seed-pearls. 





On February 22 the large iron safe known as 
the ‘‘ Centennial Safe,’ which was exhibited at 
the Centennial Exposition, being contributed by 
Mrs. C. F. Diehm, was closed in the Statuary 
Hall of the Capitol, in the presence of a large 
number of spectators. One of the two inscrip- 
tions on the inner side of the doors is as follows: 
“In memory of those whose names appear upon 
the pages of the albums deposited within, and 
who rendered distinguished services to the coun- 
try;’’ and the other is: “‘It is the wish of Mrs. 
Diehm that this safe may remain closed until 
1976, to be opened by the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States.’ The inscription on the front 
of the safe is: ‘‘ Dedicated to the people of the 
United States, July 4, 1876.’ There is, in addi- 
tion to the autograph album, an album of pho- 
be graphs of prominent public men and of a few 
adies. 





The annual féte of the Rosiéres was celebrated 
at St. Denis on the 2d of February. This charm- 
ing custom—still to be found in certain locali- 
ties, although belonging to the past—thrives in 
the town mentioned, owing to a fund left by a 
benevolent canon for the purpose. Three youn 
brides, two of them dress-makers, and the third 
working in a printing-office, received the public 
commendation of the prize for maidenly deco- 
rum, in a dot of six hundred francs each on their 
wedding day. 

The couples proceeded first to the Mairie for 
the civil contract and their gift, from thence to 
the church, which was brilliantly illuminated 
and decorated with flowers in honor of the hap- 
py occasion. The town wore a gala aspect for 
the féte, and many invited guests came from 
Paris and the environs to witness the spectacle. 
The religious ceremony was rendered more ef- 
fective by the address of the curé before mass, 
in an exhortation to these brides chosen to do 
honor to their town. 

The wedding over, all the bells began to peal 
joyously; the Mayor emerged from the church 
door with the first bride on his arm, and was 
followed by the colonel of the Thirtieth Regi- 
ment with the second, while a Deputy escorted 
the third. A company of soldiers formed a guard 
of honor, and each couple were escorted to their 
new domicile. Thus the Rosiéres of 1879 en- 
joyed their triumph, and gave place to fair and 
virtuous competitors for the ensuing year 1880. 





There exists in the world’s capital a significant 
word, which no Parisian misunderstands. It is 
exportation. In this word lies the strength, the 
adroitness, with which the Paris realm of fashion 
wages war on the purse and vanity of other lands. 
The Parisienne, whose taste is exquisite, harmo- 
nious, and usually quiet, refuses more frequently 
than she accepts a new mode. The rejected ar- 
ticle must find a market elsewhere. If it be au- 
dacious, an actress and the demi-monde may take 
it up, and at all events it is exported as the latest 
Paris novelty. American mothers will scarcely 
contemplate their young daughters with pleasure 
in a Niniche hat, if they pause to reflect on the 
association entailed. gainst the stranger lady, 
modistes will conspire with one accord to palm 
off eccentric fashions, not salable after her de- 
— from the boulevards and Rue de la Paix. 

he will never be more required to exercise her 
own judgment and sense of propriety in colors 
or the shape of garments than in Paris shopping, 
because those who serve her will do their best 
to deceive her. The nimble young person who 
shows her mantles and cloaks at a great estab- 
lishment will assure her that no other garment 
will be worn in Paris for the winter, when a 
month later all trace of the style will have van- 
ished from the thoroughfares. The milliner who 
strives to sell her a marvellous hat will compli- 
ment her not only on its becoming shape, but 
on the unerring taste of an American, if she be 
one. The milliner may be already aware that 
the hat will not “live,” because adopted by an 
objectionable class. Seeking the highest author- 
ity will not save her from this danger, if she 
sets aside her own judgment in favor of “ Paris 
fashions.”’ Great artists constantly create new 
forms and attempt fresh combinations of tints. 
Many of these must suffer exportation. How 
often in the ball-rooms of American cities are 
beheld startling costumes which are stamped as 
having been wafted direct from Paris! Beware 
of the articles marked by public condemnation 
for exportation, and rest assured that an instinct- 
ive lady-like unobtrusiveness of taste will be the 
best guide among the sirens of the Paris work- 
rooms. 
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GOING DOWN TO MAINE; OR, 
THE KISS DEFERRED. 


Two little cousins once there were— 
Mary Ann and Mary Jane; 

The first one lived in Boston town, 
The second down in Maine. 

(But as the town of Boston stood 
So very far from Maine, 

The cousins yet had never met, 
Which caustd them much pain.) 


And Jane she wrote a little note; 
“Dear cousin”—thus wrote she— 

“Dear Cousin Ann, I’ve made a plan 
That you should visit me; 

For you are the one, the Ann unknown, 
I've always longed to see. 

They say that you have eyes deep blue, 
And a face all lily fair, 

While round your face, with many a grace, 
Doth curl your golden hair. 

Now I, they say, have eyes of gray, 
And the puggiest little nose, 

A little round chin with a dimple in, 
And cheeks as red as a rose. 

Let me tell you this, that I'm saving a kiss, 
And a dear good hugging too, 

For the cousin so fair with the golden hair, 
And the eyes so brightly blue. 

So pray, dear Ann, come if you can, 
And bring your dolly, dear; 

My dollies all, both great and small, 
Will make her welcome here. 

And we'll sit up stairs in our little low chairs, 
And dress them all so gay; 

And we'll hunt for flowers in the woods for 

hours, 

And.I know such a pretty play!” 


Wrote Ann to Jane: “I'd come to Maine 
And play with you, I’m sure; 

’*Twould be so good, if I only could, 
But my pa he’s too poor. 

When his ship gets home, then I may come, 
He says, for that will bring 

All it can hold of silver and gold, 
And clothes, and every thing.” 





The years flew on; young maidens grown 
Were Marys Ann and Jane; 
Still dwelt the first in Boston town, 
The second down in Maine. 
(But as the town of Boston stood 
So very far from Maine, 
The cousins yet had never met, 
Which causéd them much pain.) 


And now Jane wrote a perfumed note, 
All in a perfumed cover ; 
And thus it ran: “Do come, dear Ann, 
Do come, and bring your lover. 
I've a lover too, so tender and true— 
Oh! a gallant youth is he. 
On a moonlight night, when the moon shines 
bright, 
How charming it will be 
To pleasantly walk and pleasantly talk, 
Or for you two and we 
Together to roam where the white waves foam, 
All down by the sounding sea!” 


Wrote Ann to Jane: “That visit to Maine 
Must longer yet delay, 

My cousin dear; for soon draws near 
My happy wedding day.” 





More years had flown; much older grown 
Were Marys Ann and Jane; 
Still dwelt the first in Boston town, 
The second down in Maine. 
(But as the town of Boston stood 
So very far from Maine, 
The cousins yet had never met, 
Which causéd them much pain.) 


And once again took Jane her pen; 
“Dear cousin,” now wrote she, 

“Won't you come down from Boston town, 
And bring your family? 

Bring all your girls, with their golden curls, 
And their eyes so heavenly blue; 

Bring all your boys, with all their noise, 
And bring that husband too. 

I’ve a pretty band that around me stand— 
Six girls—my heart’s delight! 

They’re as lovely a set as ever you met, 
And all remarkably bright. 

There’s a kiss—don’t you know ?—that since 

long ago 

I have been keeping warm for you, dear; 

Or have you forgot that first little note 
I scribbled and sent you from here?” 


Thus Ann did reply: “Alas! how can I 
Set forth on my travels, dear Jane? 

I've too many to take, yet none can forsake, 
So sadly at home must remain. 

If your kiss is warm still, pray keep it until 
You see me come jaunting that way. 

I've a loving kiss too, that’s been saving for you 
This many and many a day.” 





Time onward ran; now Jane and Ann 
Were old and feeble grown; 

Life’s rapid years, ’mid smiles and tears, 
Had swiftly o’er them flown. 

Thin locks of gray were stroked away 
From the worn and wrinkled brow ; 

Their forms were bent, their years were spent, 
They were aged women now— 
Lone, widowed women now. 

One, young folks all did “Aunt Ann” call, 
The other one, “ Aunt Jane ;” 

Still dwelt the first in Boston town, 
The second down in Maine. 

(But as the town of Boston stood 
So very far from Maine, 

The cousins yet had never met, 

ich causéd them much pain.) 





Sudden one day—one winter’s day— 
Aunt Ann said, “I must go 
To Cousin Jane, who lives in Maine, 
In spite of ice and snow.” 
“ Why, grandmother dear! This time o’ the 


year ? 

Oh, what a foolish thing! 

You are far too old to go in the cold; 
We pray you wait till spring, 

When the skies are clear, and flowers appear, 
And birds begin to sing.” 

“ Children,” said she, “don’t hinder me. 
When smiling spring comes on, 

The flowers may bloom around my tomb, 
And I be dead and gone. 

I'm old, ’tis true; my days are few; 
There lies a reason plain 

Against delay. If short my stay, 
I must away to Maine, 

And let these eyes, these mortal eyes, 
Behold my cousin Jane.” 





As Aunt Jane sits and quietly knits, 
Thinking her childhood o’er, 

The latch is stirred, and next is heard 
A tapping at the door. 

“Come in,” she said, and raised her head 
To see who might appear. 

An aged dame, who walked quite lame, 
Said, “ Cousin, I am here! 

I’m here, dear Jane; I’ve come to Maine 
To take that kiss, you know— 

The kiss, my dear, kept for me here 
Since that long, long ago!” 


In glad surprise Aunt Jane she cries : 
“Why, Ann, can this be you? 

Where and O where is the golden hair? 
Are these those eyes of blue?” 

“ And where,” Ann said, “are your roses fled, 
And your chubby cheeks, I pray ? 

This, I suppose, was the little pug nose; 
But the dimples, where are they ? 

Are the dollies up stairs, in the small low chairs, 
Dressed out so fine and gay ? 

Shall we gather flowers in the woodland bowers ? 
Shall we play that pretty play ? 

And the lover, too, so tender and true, 
Who walked by the light of the moon; 

And the little band that around thee did stand— 
Are they gone, all gone, so soon?” 


They turned their eyes to the darkening skies 
And the desolate scene below, 
Where the wintry sun was sinking down 
Behind the waste of snow, 
As they spoke with tears of their childhood’s 
years 
And the hopes of long ago. 


Thus, sitting there, long talked the pair 
Of those they loved that day; 
How some were dead, and some were wed, 
And others far away ; 
How some had proved true, and of erring ones 
who 
Had sadly gone astray; 
Of the brides they had dressed with many a 
jest, 
Though with many a secret sigh; 
Of the fair and the brave they had lain in the 


grave— 
Too fair, too brave, to die! 


Slow fades away the winter’s day, 
Its last faint gleam is gone; 

Shadows deep now o’er them creep, 
But still the tale goes on; 

The smiles and tears of buried years 
Are smiled and wept again; 

And marriage bells and funeral knells 
Are mingled in one strain. 


And thus at last, a lifetime passed, 
The cousins met in Maine. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON SCHOOL 
OF COOKERY. 
See illustration on double page. 


REGULAR course of instruction in the sci- 

ence of cookery is absolutely necessary to 
her who would fill with honor that highest of 
all womanly positions, the place of mistress over 
a well-ordered and serene household. Women 
there are, no doubt, born with natural gifts for 
the preparation of culinary delicacies; others by 
necessity have passed through a course of do- 
mestic drilling long before they are of the age to 
assume command of a home of their own; but 
the large majority marry and undertake the di- 
rection of a new hearth-stone with no experience 
to guide them in the difficult task. The crane is 
hung for the young couple, and the little home 
furnished with all necessities as well as luxuries, 
by the hands of loving parents, but how seldom 
has the mother remembered that her daughter 
should know the womanly art of gracing her 
kitchen as well as her drawing-room! Perhaps 
the young wife can make puffy little sponge-cakes, 
for which she has received much praise and pet- 
ting from papa, who enjoyed them with his even- 
ing cup of tea; but she stands in despair and 
amazement before the mysteries of sauté pan and 
stew pot. There are sorrow and mortification in 
store for the young housekeeper who sets out in 
life with all her culinary knowledge bound fast 
between the covers of her cook-book, and who is 
compelled to accept the ill-flavored dishes which 
Bridget serves for breakfast and dinner. Bridget 
is not likely to know much more than the house- 
wife herself, for there are no perfect servants un- 
der an imperfect mistress. In households where 
means are abundant, experienced cooks may be 
hired who ask no greater blessing than to be left 
in absolute command of the kitchen range. But 
this happy state of affairs is the exception, and 
it is questionable in the mind of a true woman 
if, even with the best of servants, she should re- 
main ignorant of the operations below-stairs. 





The main reason for so much ignorance in re- 
gard to matters of the kitchen is that hitherto it 
has not been considered in this country that edu- 
cation in the delicate art of cookery was neces- 
sary for young girls. American women have not 
regarded cooking as an accomplishment. The 
coquetry of the table is neither understood nor 
appreciated. Cooking classes have been started 
in New York, but although fairly attended, they 
have failed to become fashionable. It is morti- 
fying that sucha reason must be given for the 
failure of any movement so beneficial to domes- 
tic comfort, but fashion is queen, and wields a 
sceptre more powerful than reason or common- 
sense. Poorly supported, New York cooking 
schools have been unable to be extended and 
rendered substantial and valuable institutions. 
In this respect London is far ahead, and must, 
for the present at least, carry the palm of victory. 

The national training school of cookery at 
South Kensington, although only recently estab- 
lished, has already attained a wide-spread repu- 
tation, and receives patronage from all classes, 
Ladies of all ages, among whom are many repre- 
sentatives of English nobility, meet together here, 
not only to study, but to learn by actual practice 
the preparation of soups, meats, and sauces, 
whose savory flavor shall render the future din- 
ner tables of England both appetizing and health- 
ful. The Frenchman adrift in London will soon 
be unable to exclaim, as did formerly one of his 
unfortunate countrymen: “Ciel! Such a rich 
country and only one sauce!” 

The South Kensington school of cookery is the 
outgrowth of the London International Exhibi- 
tion of 1873, a division of the Exhibition having 
been devoted to “Food and its Preparations.” 
A series of explanatory lectures was given in 
connection with the exhibit, which attracted au- 
diences so large and so attentive that a plan 
was formed by the Duke of Westminster and 
some others to found a school where not only 
lectures could be delivered, but practical applica- 
tion made by the pupils themselves under the 
direction of competent teachers. A large build- 
ing near the South Kensington Museum was se- 
lected for the purpose, and the interior arrange- 
ments carefully prepared by experienced hands. 

The instruction is divided into three courses. 
The first is more especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of those who would fit themselves for 
cooks in families, although even in this lower 
department many young ladies desiring to thor- 
oughly understand labor they may never need to 
perform themselves in after-life are registered as 
pupils. Here all the minor details of a well-or- 
dered kitchen are carefully taught. The most 
menial labor, even the scouring of the cooking 
table, is not overlooked. Pots and pans are thor- 
oughly cleaned, and the strictest order is incul- 
eated. Every thing down to the smallest spoon 
has its place as well as its use. It is in this de- 
partment that those who would make good serv- 
ants need long-continued drilling. One of the 
greatest banes of domestic comfort is disorder, 
and there are few housekeepers who can pay a 
visit to the kitchen without dismay and conster- 
nation. It is almost impossible to provide the 
ordinary servant with even the simplest utensils 
with any feeling of rest that they will be appro- 
priated to their proper uses. The custard tin is 
seized upon, if nearest at hand, to boil potatoes ; 
the vegetable pots are used for stew pans; raw 
meat is placed for safe-keeping in one of the ta- 
ble dishes, or, still worse for the meat, left lying 
for hours in the brown paper of the butcher's 
basket; and the dish pan, which should be kept 
dry and shining when not in its proper use, serves 
as a receptacle not only for potato parings and 
other refuse, but even for ashes from the grate. 
The ingenuity displayed by the common family 
cook in the misuse of her utensils admits of no 
exaggeration. Still, the larger number of these 
disorderly cooks are capable of improvement if 
put through systematic class drill under se 
teachers ; for discomfort in the kitchen is often- 
er the result of ignorance than of lack of natural 
capacity or willingness. 

Only elementary lessons in cooking itself are 
introduced into the lower department at South 
Kensington ; but it is through entire comprehen- 
sion of these first steps that the pupil is fitted to 
pass to more delicate work. At first thought it 
appears an easy matter to boil a kettle, make 
tea, and toast a slice of bread; but trust that sim- 
ple culinary operation to inexperienced hands, and 
it at once becomes manifest that even here both 
knowledge and practice are necessary. 

The second course of the cooking school cov- 
ers, as far as possible, the delicate science of the 
preparation of food. This course is largely at- 
tended by young ladies. It consists of two sec- 
tions, the Demonstration Room, where lectures 
are given, illustrated by practical working in the 
manner followed in the small cooking classes of 
New York; and the Practice Room, where the 
bright-faced pupils, the future housewives of many 
sweet homes, arrayed in high-necked aprons and 
sleeve-protectors, make practical application, un- 
der the direction of a teacher, of the knowledge 
gained from the lectures, to which, one may be 
sure from their interest to produce the right fla- 
vor of their savory compounds, they have listen- 
ed attentively, and whose special points they 
have carefully noted down. 

The third course is intended to meet the wants 
of the working classes, who for a small charge 
receive instruction which may enable them to man- 
age a modest household with order and econo- 
my. Every good cook is economical in one sense 
of the word; but while in the kitchen of the rich 
economy may simply be said to imply that noth- 
ing, not even a crust of bread, is wasted, to the 
working class it means the preparation of sa- 
vory, healthful food from the cheapest ingredi- 
ents. It is to meet this special need that one 
branch of the Kensington cooking school is de- 
voted. 

There is a dining-room connected with the 





school for the use of the teachers and their as- 
sistants. A certain number of orders are also 
received from families who can be supplied with 
dinners from the school, which in this way in- 
creases its means while disposing of many dishes 
which have served their purpose to the school by 
being made. 

The Duke of Westminster is still president of 
this institution, in the management of which he 
is assisted by an able executive committee. The 
lady superintendent, to whose wisdom much of 
the admirable interior arrangement is due, is Mrs. 
Charles Clarke. She might be called the mother- 
directress of future English homes, for armies of 
young maidens go out from under her care to 
spread abroad domestic cheer and happiness. 
During last year 2169 pupils attended the school, 
paying fees varying from one shilling to twenty 
pounds, according to the extent of their course. 

Besides the regular courses, the school also in- 
cludes extra lectures and practice-teaching for 
those whose aim it is to become themselves train- 
ed teachers. Many ladies bearing the South Ken- 
sington certificate have taught in branches of the 
central school, or have already established inde- 
pendent schools in different parts of England. 

It has been said with too much truth that men 
make better cooks than women. It is wrong that 
this should be so. Cooking—a part of the inte- 
rior economy of the household—is especially wom- 
an’s work ; and while men may par force cook in 
large establishments, where much manual labor 
is involved, woman should be so trained that no 
man could equal her delicate, savory compounds. 

It is much to be regretted that no such insti- 
tution as the one at South Kensington exists in 
New York. Many homes would be brighter for 
it,and many a poor girl now wasting away over 
the sewing-machine might at small expense fit 
herself for a healthful and respectable position. 
However large the knowledge of the mistress, a 
good capable cook is a blessing in any house- 
hold; and were such to be obtained, graduates 
from a reliable school, they would never be with- 
out work and comfortable homes. 








THE BEST OF IT. 


“ Cepar, June 15. 
" EAR PHIL,—When are you coming? Ce- 
dar is in full feather. Picnics set in to- 
morrow ; strawberries just right; two delightful 
widows ; lots of girls; and the whole house cry- 
ing for you. Come along by return mail. I 
meant to say the picnic was day after to-morrow. 
I shall be at the late train to-morrow. 

“ Yours, as usual, Harry.” 

Philip Norton laughed as he read this letter. 
It was so like Harry Clarke—‘“ Hal Headlong,” 
his father used to call him—the brightest, hand- 
somest, gayest fellow of his class at Yale, now a 
country doctor at Cedar, a town in the western 
part of New England. Having lost all his prop- 
erty by rash speculation, except his wife’s farm 
at Cedar, which her father left her, the elder Mr. 
Clarke went there to live; and one of the local 
physicians being near death with old age, Harry 
thought it a good place to begin what he called 
his “ medicinal career,” being a young man who 
had no reverence for the English language, but 
made light of it, and used it in his own way as an- 
other outlet for the overflowing fun of his nature. 

Philip Norton had been his chum at college, and 
his friend ever since. He was of graver nature, 
and had gone into the ministry. With the gifts 
of keen intellect, ready language, and good looks, 
he found life easy enough, and his first parish 
was in New York, where, in a first-class boarding- 
house, receiving a large salary, he did not seem 
so much a modern apostle as a very lucky man. 
But good fortune could not spoil his earnest and 
truthful character. He preached as sharply to 
his flock of sinners as if he had five hundred a 
year instead of five thousand, and did as much 
hard work among the city outcasts as if he head- 
ed a mission to the Digger Indians, and lived in 
a shanty instead of Madam Ralston’s elaborate 
establishment. 

He had just recovered from a severe attack of 
typhoid fever, consequent on some of these ex- 
cursions into the dark places of the earth, when 
Harry’s letter came, and was glad enough to ac- 
cept his invitation. There were only three chil- 
dren in the Clarke family besides Harry—twin 
girls of twelve and a younger boy—and they all 
loved Philip as well as if they were his brother and 
sisters instead of his friend’s. There is some- 
thing in a sudden journey of pleasure that is in- 
spiriting, and when Mr. Norton left the train at 
Cedar he felt stronger and better, in spite of the 
long day’s ride, than for many weeks, and the 
next morning declared himself quite ready for the 
picnic, though Mrs. Clarke, a motherly soul, always 
devoted to her “other boy,” scolded him well for 
the idea. But being a persistent man, he went 


_his way, and by ten o’clock had joined a gay par- 


ty in the car they had chartered for the day, and 
attached at Cedar station to the train going to 
Patton, a little village above whose quiet street 
towered Gray Mountain, their place of destination. 
The day was a “day in June,” fair as ever poet 
celebrated. There were fifty pleasant people— 
pleasant for a picnic, that is—and Philip was put 
in charge of a Mrs. Boyd. 

“One of the widows,” Harry whispered in his 
ear ; a very bright, agreeable woman, with a pleas- 
ant face, dressed neatly enough in brown holland 
and a black hat—a costume adapted to the occa- 
sion, but not becoming. She was evidently not 
vain. A few seats before them sat a beautiful 
young woman, daintily dressed, though evidently 
she considered herself in mourning; but the shower 
of soft, fair curls that drooped from the back of 
her head, the sparkling ornaments of cut jet, the 
rings on her little white hands of pearl and dia- 
mond and onyx, all seemed out of keeping with 
the crape on her dress and hat; and when that 
coquettishly looped head-gear was laid aside, a 
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triangle of crape, with the conventional widow’s 
ruche about it, pinned on with diamond and onyx 
pins, looked a real absurdity, and every woman 
in the car laughed at Nan Boyd’s attempt to as- 
sert her widowhood; for this was the other of 
the two widows. Yet if she was a little absurd, 
who cared? When one’s skin is tinted with the 
warm glow of pink apple blossoms, with lips scar- 
let as fresh strawberries, great clear blue eyes, 
delicate features, teeth of pearl, and abundant 
gilded-flax hair falling every where in long loose 
curls, what does it matter what one wears? Nan 
Boyd would have been lovely in brown holland 
and a cheap black hat, though her cousin and 
sister-in-law was not. 

Nobody had ever supposed the Reverend Philip 
Norton was susceptible. He had never given a 
tenderer glance to any lovely girl in his congre- 
gation than to the old woman who swept the 
crossing before his church; but he fell in love 
like a school-boy during the next six hours with 
Nan Boyd. Courtesy obliged him to attend to 
the lady placed in his care, and the obligation 
was not disagreeable. She was natural, intelli- 
gent, kindly, with an artist’s eye for the wonder- 
ful scenery about them, and moreover a generous 
woman ; for when Philip asked her, as carelessly 
as he could put a question that thrilled his lips, 
who the beauty before them was, she answered, 
quickly : 

“My cousin and sister-in-law—another Mrs. 
Boyd. Isn’t she lovely? I like to look at her 
as I do at a flower: she is so exquisite.” 

Mr. Norton assented gravely, and turned the 
conversation. His head whirled, his eyes wan- 
dered ; he could not talk with any sort of fluency ; 
he was bewitched by the pretty widow. She, how- 
ever, had her own court to hold. Butterflies never 
fluttered more thickly about the gay weed that 
bears their name than the gentlemen of the party 
about Nan Boyd; for, to tell the truth, this lovely 
creature was a native coquette. It was as much 
a matter of course for her to flirt with every man 
who came near her as it is for a rose to be fra- 
grant; and she had that charm, subtler than beau- 
ty, which is potent without but irresistible with it. 

It was a proverb in Cedar that no youth ever 
grew to manhood there who had not adored Nan 
Boyd. Her cousin Anne was very different. She 
had come to Cedar on a visit when Nan at last 
made up her mind to select Will Boyd as a per- 
manent victim from the crowd about her, and she 
found her own fate in Will’s twin brother James. 
The cousins, however, were not married at the 
same time. Anne could not leave her father, for 
her mother had died just after her return from 
Cedar; but before many months her father went 
too, and there was a very quiet wedding at her 
lonely home, and a brief journey back to Cedar, 
where Nan, already a six months’ wife, was ready 
to welcome them. Anne Boyd found too late 
that she had made a mistake. She could not be 
happy with her husband. He was ungracious— 
harsh, indeed—though he had seemed to her only 
reserved and fastidious; selfish, penurious, at 
times ill-tempered. When he died, a year after 
their marriage, and from the curious physical 
sympathy common with twins, Will died too, nei- 
ther of the widows was heart-broken—Nan from 
pure levity of nature, Anne from no sense of loss, 
but rather of relief. Since they both lived at 
Cedar, there had been much confusion of names 
between them, Anne Boyds both; but Will’s wid- 
ow was always called Nan by her old friends; and 
bearing her grandmother’s full name of Anne 
Hart, while her cousin was Anne alone, there was 
a way of escape for those who were well informed : 
the others took their chance. 

As the lovely summer days went on, and Philip 
Norton was involved more and more in the simple 
gayeties of Cedar, whose inhabitants consoled 
themselves for their long cold winters with plenty 
of out-door life and enjoyment in the brief sum- 
mer months, he became more and more bewitched 
with Nan Boyd. Her beauty stood the test of 
sun and air, heat, fatigue, and daily observation ; 
it was as genuine and real as the roseate splendor 
of the mountain laurel, whose pink bells illus- 
trated and illuminated every hill about the village, 
and shone with a light like dawn through the 
edges of the dark woods. 

Then she was graceful, genial, kind; always 
ready to get up or to join a party of pleasure; 
willing to sing if singing was wanted; to play 
cards with the card-players ; to make wreaths for 
other girls—wreaths she could not wear, for the 
sake of that typical triangle; she never seemed 
tired, dull, or ill dressed: in short, Mr. Norton be- 
lieved her a real angel, and threw ali the strength 
of his honest, deep nature into his passion for 
this lovely little creature. An unprejudiced ob- 
server—of course a woman—might have decried 
the sharp thin voice, the shallow laugh, the naive 
selfishness, of this angel, and suspected that this 
gay blossom would show no adequate fruit when 
its petals fell; but Philip Norton had no such 
slanderous thought in his heart. Such external 
charm was to him only the expression of inward 
beauty. Experience might have taught him bet- 
ter, but he was not just now amenable to experi- 
ence—he was in love. He liked Mrs. Anne Boyd 
much; as he became better acquainted with her, 
her really sweet and fine character had its effect 
on him, and he enjoyed an hour’s conversation 
with her—when Nan was not at hand—thorough- 
ly. She was one of those people who have that 
rare charm, a delicate and melodious voice, with 
wonderful command of language, and being withal 
perceptive, high-minded, and of deep feeling, she 
was a most fasinating companion even to a man 
in love. Harry Clarke, too, was devoted to Nan 
Boyd. He had been a childish lover of hers dur- 
ing his youthful visits to his grandfather’s farm 
at Cedar, and now the first love seemed to have 
re-awakened. He was at her side every where, 
and if his professional life had been any thing 
but that of a beginner, his practice would have 

suffered; as it was, his rivals ‘suffered instead, 
for either out of the familiarity of old friendship 


or the mere caprice of her disposition, Nan chose 
to parade Harry as her cavalier more and more 
frequently. 

Philip Norton was plunged in despair by this 
state of things: he could not in honor or decency 
come forward as a rival to his best friend in that 
friend’s house ; his affection for Harry, his sense 
of the proprieties, all forbade his expressing in 
any way his passion for this enchantress. He kept 
away from her charmed circle as far as possible ; 
he talked much to Mrs. Anne Boyd, because she 
was Nan’s cousin, It is well to be near the rose 
if you are not a rose yourself, for there is at least 
the neighborhood of its bloom and perfume to 
attract adorers. Still, he plunged daily further 
and further into this gulf of bitter-sweet passion, 
till one moonlight night his mind was set at rest 
concerning Harry. ey sat on the steps of the 
south door, tired with a long day's drive to Bash- 
bish and back, and the two little girls were hang- 
ing about them, anxious to hear some report of 
the day’s enjoyment, for to them a picnic of grown 
people was an unattained paradise. There had 
been much whispering between Ruth and Rachel 
for a few moments; but at last Ruth took cour- 
age, and looking up shyly at her brother’s face, 
spoke out: “ Hal dear, are you going to be mar- 
ried ?” 

“T hope so, ma’am, at some period of my ex- 
istence,” he answered, gravely. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! Are you going to, 
pretty soon ?” 

“Not this week, Miss Inquisitor.” 

“ Hal, you’re an awful tease—there !” burst in 
Rachel, out of patience. 

“My dear girls, in the words of the lamented 
Artemus, why is this thus? What has got into 
your small heads in that vacant place nature in- 
tended for brains ?” 

“Why, Jack said Tom Green told him you were 
certain sure going to be married right away to 
Mrs. Nan Boyd.” 

“ Not much !” ejaculated Harry. 

“Oh, Hal, that’s slang!” 

“Well, what if it is? Slang is the language 
of the coming man ; slang is universal word-paint- 
ing ; slang—but I wander from the subject. _List- 
en, listen, ladies gay, and I will point a moral and 
adorn a tale for your infant minds. I fell in love 
over head and ears and the top of my tallest hair 
with Nan Boyd when I was twelve years old and 
she was ten. I spent my little all in candy and 
pea-nuts for her sweet sake; I wrote her a val- 
entine, and made her a string of birds’ ees three 
feet long—a rosary of despair to the gentle birds 
I robbed; I paid for a tin-type of her sweet face 
with my last copper and a jackknife that I loved 
like a brother ; but she refused me after all, though 
I implored her to elope with me in the milk wag- 
on. So, as the Yorkshire man said, only t’other 
end first, ‘She wouldn’t have he, d’ye see? for 
why now he won’t have she!’ The moral of all 
which is, Rachel, don’t snub Tom Green too much 
now, lest he should turn and rend you by-and-by.” 

“T hate Tom Green,” retorted Rachel. 

Harry laughed. But Philip Norton could not 
speak ; he fairly trembled with a relief of mind 
almost painful in its intensity. Harry did not 
notice his silence, and Ruth went on: 

“ But I should think you would want to marry 
her, Harry. She is awful pretty.” 

“Oh, Toot! ‘awful pretty !’ and you talk to me 
about slang! My dear, your glass house will. be- 
come fragmentary in about five minutes if you 

‘0 on.” 
oe Don’t you like her, Harry?” asked Rachel, 
always direct. 

“ Yes, miss, I like her, but I don’t want to mar- 
ry her.” 

“Don’t people ever marry people when they 
don’t want to?” said Ruth. 

“ Perhaps they do, ma’am, but I don’t consider 
thatI am people. By Jove! I'd rather spin ropes 
out of sea-sand than tie myself up that way. Ask 
the minister here if he don’t agree with me.” 

Philip roused himself from his dream at the 
appeal, but the question had to be repeated. 

“Td rather do any thing else, Miss Ruth.” 

“But what if you’d got married by mistake, 
just as those people did in the newspapers, for 
fun—but really they were married—what would 
you do?” asked Rachel, persistently. 

“Make the best of it,” laconically answered 
Philip. 

“ Bad is the best of such a mistake, Phil. Are 
there no divorce courts, my friend and pitcher ?” 

Philip’s face darkened. “Not for me. If I 
had married Hecate ‘ by mistake,’ as Rachel says, 
I would try and make the best of her. Any thing 
rather than divorce; that is unchristian and un- 
manly both.” 

“ Good for you, parson! You haven’t forgotten 
your old trick of accepting the position. ‘Make 
the best of it,’ was the theme of this distinguished 
gentleman’s valedictory address, my dears, on that 
glorious day when he became the proud possessor 
of a sheep-skin, like the immortal Brian O’Lynn, 
only the woolly side was out; he pulled that over 
the professor’s eyes, and thereby got all the hon- 
ors, while my modest worth went unrewarded.” 

Here the gate swung open, just in time to pre- 
vent further burst of Harry’s eloquence, and a 
boy with a telegram came up to them. It was 
for Philip. One of his most valued friends and 
supporters in the church was dying, after a brief 
illness: he must see Mr. Norton. There was no 
delay possible, and in the morning train very ear- 
ly Philip went, leaving such adieux as he could 
for Harry to deliver, and carrying with him a tri- 
umphant sense that neither honor nor honesty 
need seal his lips now; he could tell Nan Boyd 

the love that possessed and consumed him, and 
surely so stringent a passion must compel return. 

But he found his friend in the very agonies of 
death ; and in the atmosphere of grief and pain 
that surrounded him, after the solemnity of death, 
in the care and help of the forlorn family, and the 





services of burial, more than a week passed away 
before he could write the important letter, and 


when it was once gone his courage failed, sus- 
pense racked and tortured him, he could not eat 
or sleep, and on the fourth day he sat before the 
beginning of his sermon totally unable to get 
further than the first sentence, waiting feverishly 
for the letter-carrier to bring him life or death. 
But the message was merciful; a sweeter letter, 
to his thought, was never written ; modest, reti- 
cent, yet with a tone of deep feeling, it promised 
to the heart far more than it said to the eye, and 
put him into a state of grateful rapture that crept 
into the delayed sermon, and made a sensation in 
the parish when that precarious discourse was at 
length finished and delivered. For a few weeks 
frequent letters were exchanged, but, at the lady’s 
request, nothing was said of any fixed engage- 
ment; she wished, she said, to know a little bet- 
ter the man to whom her future life must be 
bound. Philip had heard that Will Boyd had 
not been altogether devoted to his wife, and ap- 
preciated at once the sense and delicacy of her 
reserved expression of feeling in the matter. In 
September he received a brief note, following a 
longer letter, to say that she and her cousin had 
both been called to California to a sister-in-law’s 
hurried wedding. Dr. Clarke was to go with 
them as escort, and groomsman to his old friend 
Dr. Eldridge, and Nan wished Mr. Norton to know 
they were going—would be gone when the note 
reached him—in order to account for his own let- 
ters being unanswered, for their brief stay in San 
Francisco would not permit the mails to be use- 
ful to them. It seemed as if Fate sported with 
poor Philip, for not two days passed before he 
too received a summons to travel directly the oth- 
er way: his only living relative, an aunt in Europe, 
was seized with severe illness, and telegraphed 
for him at once. He sailed by the next steamer, 
and found Mrs. Warne at the point of death ; but 
the pleasure of seeing her nephew seemed to rouse 
her and waken her vitality; she grew a little bet- 
ter week after week, but was sent southward as 
she recovered, and at last to Egypt. It was May 
before Mr. Norton brought her back to New 
York ; but by this time it had been agreed in the 
few letters that had been received by him in his 
constant transit from one place to another, that 
without any formal announcement of engagement, 
Nan should be ready to marry him at once on his 
return. So having previously telegraphed her, he 
arrived in Cedar the last day of May, late in the 
afternoon, and instead of going to Mr. Clarke’s, 
went to the little hotel, and as soon as might be 
betook himself to Mrs. Boyd’s house. 

He stood a moment after being shown into the 
parlor, his heart wildly throbbing with hope and 
agitation, when the door opened and in walked 
Mrs. Anne Boyd. She glided up to him with a 
face so full of blushing emotion, he thought she 
came to congratulate him, and with the abound- 
ing affection engaged people have for all their 
relatives in prospect, he stooped and kissed her 
fresh sweet lips. 

“How did you know where to find me?” she 
said, blushing. “I forgot to tell you in my letter 
that I had been living here the past year. When 
Nan was married she left me in charge.” 

“ Married!—Nan!” echoed the gentleman, 
aghast. 

“Oh, you must have missed the letter I sent 
to Nice telling you all about it. She married an 
Englishman, living now in Boston, and they went 
abroad to see his friends.” 

The truth flashed on him like a stroke of light- 
ning: it was Anne with whom he had correspond- 
ed; Anne to whom he was engaged; Anne he 
was expected to marry. Nan was lost to him for- 
ever. He turned very pale, and reached his hand 
toward the table for support. Anne thought he 
was faint; with tender haste she pushed a chair 
toward him, gently put him into it, and poured a 
few drops of cologne from a flask on the table 
on his head: the fresh, delicate perfume made 
him shudder for years afterward. He saw in one 
glance the position before him: one life must be 
ruined, his or hers. The moment that passed 
over him, as he leaned back, sick and faint, con- 
scious that Anne’s eyes were fixed on him anx- 
iously, was long as some placid lifetimes. Thanks 
to a constant habit of self-control, the dizzy whirl 
of emotion was conquered quickly; the color re- 
turned to his face; he said to himself that the 
life already wasted could find no help in destroy- 
ing another. Anne was innocent of any intent 
to harm him; she was a woman, too: both as a 
man and a Christian minister it was his duty to 
protect and honor her. He looked up quickly 
and smiled. 

“Excuse me, dear,” he said, hoarsely. “I was 
very tired.” 

He told the truth, and no more. Had he been 
capable of deceit, Anne’s honest nature would 
have detected it ; but of an untruth he was inca- 
pable: and now, as he sat beside her, and his 
mind returned to its own balance, he involuntarily 
began to weigh the possible ameliorations of his 
dreadful mistake, He could not marry Nan now; 
she was hopelessly beyond his reach. One factor 
of the problem was forever set aside, and that the 
greatest. Then he recalled the letters that he had 
received from Anne, what fine and lovely traits 
of character they disclosed. Here his head be- 
gan to whirl again; for it seemed impossible to 
separate the vision of Nan he had built up on that 
very foundation from the reality which belonged 
to Anne. Nan would have thought his love-mak- 
ing cold indeed; but Anne was shy and reticent 
herself. She could feel, and feel deeply ; but she 
could not be demonstrative, and she dreaded 
demonstration in others. It was quite in ac- 

cordance with her nature that, after a long, quiet 
evening of conversation, Mr. Norton should part 
from her with one grave kiss on her forehead. 
Nan would have clung about his neck, and put 
her peach face up to his for caresses, as a flower 
seeks the sun. He knew how it would have been, 
and for one mad moment sickened with thwarted 
passion ; but Anne never saw it. She trusted him 








implicitly, and after her pure prayers fell asleep, 


like a happy child, and dreamed of him and her 
future home. But what a night awaited him! 
Sleep fled far away. He had in her presence 
been able to preserve calmness at least, and re- 
solve to accept the situation; but when he was 
alone, all the past came back on him like an armed 
man. It was a night never to be forgotten. In 
the morning he went to Mr. Clarke’s, and told 
them of his engagement, and asked them to the 
quiet wedding next day. They were all surprised, 
and congratulated him with such warmth and 
sincerity, lavished such love and praise on Anne, 
that he felt almost guilty in accepting the pleas- 
ant words, conscious how little they delighted 
him. Harry, as soon as they were alone, pro- 
ceeded to enlarge on Anne’s charms. 

“To tell you the truth, old fellow, I have been 
mightily smitten with that lady myself; but she has 
behaved like a lay nun the past year. I couldn’t 
understand it. Somehow or other I got it into 
my head you were sweet on Nan. I even went 
so far as to feel sorry for you when she married 
Dalrymple—what a waste of the raw material! 
—and all the time you were cutting me out with 
Anne. You had not heard of that marriage till 
Anne told you. It was a nine days’ wonder here; 
he is fat, fifty, and rich as Croesus: that was his 
charm. Ducats, my lord, ducats! Nan loves a 
shining mark; she inherits old Madam Hart’s 
tastes as well as her name, only the madam loved 
to save, and Anne to spend.” 

Here it flashed across Philip that his letters 
had all been mistakenly addressed. Nan was 
Anne Hart Boyd, and he had thought the initial 
belonged to Anne. From the very first those 
letters had gone wrong, and in his own dislike of 
nicknames he had never used hers, but called her 
Annie always—a tender softening of the mono- 
syllable that seemed to express more than the 
cold stiff name. The day after, the wedding was 
celebrated. Very quietly and simply Philip Norton 
and Anne Bovd were made one. He could not help 
owning that the soft folds of dark rich silk, illu- 
minated with fresh white roses on her breast and 
in her hair, the warm color on lip and cheek, the 
soft hazel eyes, dark and clear as the brown wa- 
ter of a forest brook, and the expression of deep 
emotion on her face, made her a very attractive 
bride; but even at the altar a glimpse of blue, be- 
wildering eyes, floating gold-lit hair, ineffable 
witchery and sweetness, seemed to dazzle his eyes 
and constrict his heart, but he repelled the dream 
sternly, and it fled. 

Had Anne been more selfish and Philip less 
strong and sensible, here now was place and 
room for a real domestic tragedy, of all tragedies 
most vital and least dramatic; but each began 
the new life in devotion to the other, one from 
love, one from duty. But if it was Anne who 
kissed and Philip who bent the cheek, was she 
less happy? The giver is more blessed in all 
things; and in time Philip learned to love Anne 
as fully as her heart could ask. He was mighti- 
ly assisted, no doubt, by the career of Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, who soon returned to America, and as- 
serted herself, in the right of beauty and money 
both, as a queen of society. She did not pretend 
to care for the stout, stupid, brusque man of busi- 
ness who supplied her purse, but ran a wild course 
of folly and fashion year after year, as only a 
loveless and childless woman can. Ten years aft- 
er his marriage Philip met her, faded, rouged, 
overdressed; her laugh false and hollow, her 
smile forced, the childish ringlets waving in soft 
mockery about the worn face, and even her smile 
mechanical, His heart reverted with a glad leap 
to the wife he had left at home, a calm, sweet- 
faced, gracious woman, with lovely children cling- 
ing about her, the color of health and happiness 
richly glowing on her cheek, and the love and 
admiration of all who knew her making a halo 
about her noble character. He owned to that re- 
morseless inquisitor, his own heart, that he had 
indeed made the best of it in a fuller sense than 
the poor allowance of the proverb, that Anne 
was as far beyond Nan as the star beyond the 
clod, and that the true failure of his life would 
have been the result of the success he had longed 
for and missed. Yet all his life he hated the 
smell of German cologne. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

To stain Fioors a seavutirvt Brown (Baltimore 
recipe).—Get from the paint store a can of burnt um- 
ber (two and a half pounds in the can; it comes all 
ready). Add to this quantity a quarter of a pound of 
burnt sienna, which brightens the color. Add half a 
tea-cupful of Japan driers to each kettle of the paint, 
or can of paints. To thin the paint, take a gallon of 
linseed-oil and spirits of turpentine, half and half. 
When put on the floor it should be as thin as water. 
Put on with a paint-brush. The day after painting 
the floor varnish it. Get two pounds of No. 2 gum- 
shellac; dissolve this in three pints of alcohol in an 
iron or tin vessel closely covered. Stir it well, and 
let it remain a night; then strain it through a course 
cloth. It will require at least a gallon and a half of 
alcohol to thin this varnish enough for use. While 
painting the floor do not let your brush go to the bot- 
tom of the can or stir your paint; but when near the 
bottom of the can, thin it again, and then use it. 

For a Licuter Cotor.—Get a can of burnt sienna, 
and take one and a half pounds of it to the same quan- 
tity of raw sienna, Mix these together, and add half a 
tea-cupful of Japan driers to each can of the paint, and 
thin exactly as you do in the brown paint, and put on 
in the same way. One plank painted with this and one 
with the dark makes a very pretty floor for a parlor or 
front hall, but for common passages and stair steps 
the dark is preferable. 

Macaroons.—One pound of sugar, one pound of 
shelled almonds, and the whites of four eggs. Put the 
almonds into hot water until the skins will slip off 
easily ; then dry, and beat them to a paste with a little 
rose-water or oil of lemon to prevent their oiling. Beat 
the eggs till perfectly dry and light before putting them 
to the above, and bake in small cakes in a slow oven. 

Warers.—One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, 
half a pound of butter, three heaping tea-spoonfuls of 
mace, lemon-peel, or whatever flavoring you prefer. 





To be baked in wafer irons, 
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Fig. 8.—Piastron Jacket.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 2.|—Wira Cur Parr 


PAtrEeRN, 


along the flowers, leaves, 
and stems, inside of the 
edge, as shown by the illus- 
tration, letting the wrong 
side of the chain stitches 
come on the outside. For 
the flowers use pink or blue 
and for the stamens yellow 
worsted. The leaves, stems, 
and vines are filled with 
olive green worsted in sev- 
eral shades, The dots are 
worked in sati:f stitch. 


Sleeved Mantle, and 


Plastron Jacket. 
WITH CUT PAPER 
PATTERNS. 


‘N order to provide our 
readers with patterns of 
the new outside garments 
that are first used in the 
spring to lighten the weight 
of winter clothing, we de- 
part this week from our 
usual custom of publishing 
cut paper patterns of an 
entire suit, and furnish in- 
stead patterns of two wraps 
inclosed in the same envei- 
ope. These patterns rep- 
resent two of the most 
graceful designs imported 
from Paris. The mantle is 
a dressy wrap to be worn 
with the handsomest cos- 
tumes, while the plastron 
jacket is a simple garment 
to be worn with plainer 
dresses for shopping, trav- 
elling, ete. 

The mantle has but one 
seam in the back, and a 
large armhole in which is 
set a flowing Oriental sleeve; 
this garment clings to the 
figure, and has the slender 
effect now liked for every 
thing that infolds the shoul- 
ders and waist. It is to be 
made of black Sicilienne, or 
else of camel’s-hair either 
black, or tan-color, or gray, 
with heavy fringe headed 
by moss passementerie, or 
else feather trimming. 


Border for Sofa Pil- 

lows, etc. 

Tuts border is worked on a 
foundation of white cloth with 
colored crewel worsted. Hav- 
ing transferred the design to 
the material, edge the design 
figures in chain stitch. Then 
crochet a chain stitch founda- 
tion of the requisite length, 
and sew it on the cloth with 
worsted of the same color 


Fig. 1.—Sirevep Mantie.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 
Wrrs Cur Paper Partrern. 


The plastron jacket is of light cream, gray, or beige colored cloth, 
or else of the black diagonal cloths now so much used for jackets. 
The plastron is a slender vest sewed in per.nanently near the front 
where the revers are turned back. The revers are trimmed with 
many parallel rows of soutache to represent stripes. This pattern 
looks well made of gray or brown corduroy to wear with any dark 
dress, and will also be used as the waist or basque of spring suits 
of woolen, especially of the popular cloth and flannel dresses. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF SLEEVED 
MANTLE AND PLASTRON JACKET. 


StrEvep MantLe.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, back, 





Cut the front 


sleeve, under part of sleeve, and standing collar. 








with the long straight edge 
laid on the edge of the 
goods, turning the hem as 
notched top and bottom. 
Cut the collar bias, and the 
remaining pieces lengthwise 
of the goods. This garment 
is fitted loosely in front, and 
closes with hooks and eyes. 
A row of buttons is sewed 
on each side of the front 
and back in the line of per- 
forations, and trimming is 


Fig. 2.—Ptastron Jacket.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
Wirs Cor Paper Parrern. 


Fies. 1-4.—LADIES’ SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPPINGS.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1-4, Sleeved Mantle, and Plastron Jacket, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, 
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sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty: five Cents for both Garments.) 
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Fig. 4.—Stervep MantLe.—Front. 
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[See Fig. 1. 


—Wirn Cor Paper 
ATTERN. 


placed down the fronts and 
the middle of the back. 
The back is adjusted to the 
figure by a middle seam, 
and the seams on each side 
extending from the shoul- 
der seam. Close the shoul- 
der seam. Place the two 
notches in the front part of 
the sleeve even with the 
corresponding ones in the 
front of the garment, and 
the single notch in the top 
of the sleeve even with the 
shoulder seam, bringing the 
three notches in the back 
part of the sleeve even 
with the corresponding ones 
in the under-arm seam. 
Join the under part of the 
sleeve to the upper by meet- 
ing the notches; then sew 
in the sleeve, the under 
part of which is joined to 
the front. Close the mid- 
dle back seam. A quarter 
of an inch is allowed for all 
seams, Sew on the collar 
by meeting the notches, and 
turn down the corners in 
the line of perforations. 
Quantity of material, dou- 
ble width, for a person of 
medium size, 24 yards. 
Piastron Jacket.—This 
pattern is in nine pieces— 
front, plastron, back, side 
body for the back, sleeve, 
cuff, collar, revers, and 
pocket. This garment is 
fitted with a plastron front, 
and one dart on each side. 
The back is adjusted to the 
figure by a middle seam 
and side body. Cut the 
plastron with the long 
straight edge placed on 
the edge of the goods. 
The notches at the top 
and bottom show where 
to turn for the hem. Cut 
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Fig. 3.—Borper ror Lincerre.—Port Lace Emprowery on NEt. pieces of perforated board designed for the outside are embroider- 


the front of the jacket, back, sleeve, and side body lengthwise | Join each embroidered piece with a plain piece of perforated board 


of the goods. Cut the collar and revers bias. Close the seam by | of the same size, placing between these a piece of red paper, on 
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net beneath the lace stitches, and edge the border with 
button-hole stitch scallops. 

The leaf figures in the border Fig. 2 are edged in but- 
ton-hole stitch, and are darned with fine thread. The 
circles inside of the flowers are defined in button-hole 
stitch. Edge the leaflets and stems with glazed cotton, 
and darn the ground inside of the leaflets with fine thread. 
The upper edge of the border is finished with medallion 
braid. 

The sprays in the border Fig. 3 are worked partly of 
medallion braid, and partly are edged with glazed cotton 
and darned with fine thread. The holes inside of the 
flowers are edged with button-hole stitches. The border 
is finished with picot braid on the edge. 

For the border Fig. 4 darn the net for the flowers and 
leaves, for the connecting bars stretch the working 
thread going forward and wind it going back, and edge 
the design figures with button-hole stitches of similar 
thread. The stems are worked in dovetailed button-hole 
stitch. Inside of the design figures darn the net partly 
with glazed cotton and partly with fine thread, and work the 
lace stitches with similar thread. Cut away the net beneath 
the bars after finishing the embroidery, and edge the border 
with picot braid. 


Alphabet and Monograms.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 200. 
Turse letters and monograms are worked on canvas in 
cross stitch with silk or worsted. 


Screen for Night Lamp.—Point Russe 
Embroidery on Perforated Board. 
See illustration on page 201. 

Turs screen consists of four sections, which are joined on 
the sides. To make the screen cut of black perforated 
board eight pieces each eight inches and a half high and five 
inches wide, and of red paper cut four pieces of the same 
size. Cut all the parts at the top in rectangular points each 
an inch in depth and width, and at the bottom cut out the 
feet as shown by the illustration. In the middle of each 
piece of perforated board cut out a piece four inches and 


forming rectangular points at the top and bottom. The four 


ed in point Russe and knotted stitch with red and white filling silk. 
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seven-eighths high and three inches and a quarter wide, Fig. 4.—Borper ror Lincerie.—Point Lace Exsrowery on Net. 


Crochet Foundations for Covers and Shawls, 


1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 201. 


the notches and perforations. The revers and collar are sewed | the outside of which is pasted a silhouette. On the inner edge of TuesE foundations are worked with zephyr worsted in a variety 


in with the front seam of the jacket and plastron; the collar is | the frame stitch the several layers with red filling silk, and join the | of the Afghan stitch. 


For the foundation Fig. 1 work a suitable 


continued round the neck, and turns down in the line of perfora- | pieces of perforated board on the edges with button-hole stitches | number of foundation stitches, for a twisted bar wind the working 
tions. The extra width on the back edge of the side body is | of similar silk. The separate sections of the screen are over- | thread three times loosely on the needle, pass over the next 2 st. 


turned under by the notch at the bottom, and turned toward the | seamed together with red silk. 


middle of the back, forming a lap 
on each side. Turn down the top 
of the pocket by the notch, and 
place it over the under-arm seam 
by meeting the perforations, Cut 
the under part of the sleeve by the 
perforations. Close the seams, 
placing the long one at the notch 
in the top of the side body, and 
the shorter one at that in the front 
part of the armhole, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing. 
Cut the cuff with the short straight 
edge on a fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam, and join to the 
sleeve by the notches. Close the 
front of the plastron with buttons 
and button-holes. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for perforated 
seams, and a quarter of an inch 
for all otherse 

Quantity of material, double 
width, for a person of medium size, 
2+ yards. 


Ladies’ Spring House and 
Street Dresses, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Cacuemmre pes Inpgs 
Srreet Dress. This dress of 
bronze-colored cachemire des Indes 
is trimmed in front with a side- 
pleating of the material, bordered 
on the sides with a broad band of 
yellow and bronze pékin. The 
bottom of the dress is trimmed 
with gathered ruffles of cachemire 
des Indes. The waist of cachemire 
has a plastron, pockets, and sleeves 
of pékin. Brown felt bonnet, 
trimmed with brown ostrich feath- 
ers, gold cord, and lace. The 
scarfs are tied in a bow under the 
chin. 

Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Dam- 
ask House Dress. This dress is 
of gendarme blue gros grain. The 
skirt is trimmed in front with a 
side-pleating and ruffles of the ma- 
terial. The train, which is hooked 
on, is trimmed with a fold of light 
blue damask and tabs of gros 
grain, which are piped with light 
blue and appear to be buttoned on. 
The waist of gros grain has vest 
fronts and sleeves of damask, and 
is furnished with hooks and eyes 
for closing. 


Borders for Lingerie.—Point 
Lace Embroidery on 
Net.—Figs. 1-4. 


Tuese borders are worked in 
= lace embroidery on net. 
Having transferred the designs to 
linen, baste thereon Brussels net, 
and overcast the various kinds of 
point lace braid on the foundation. 
The design figures of the border 
Fig. 1 are overcast on the edges, 
and the ground is darned with fine 
thread, with which are also worked 
the lace stitches. Cut away the 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ SPRING HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 











(stitch), take up 1 st. from the following st., draw the thread 


through the st. taken up and 
through the three threads thrown 
over, work 1 ch. (chain stitch), and 
take up 1 st. from every following 
st. after working a twisted bar. 
In the second round work off the 
st. as in the ordinary Afghan st. 
In the first round of the 2d pr. 
(pattern row) work each twisted 
bar on the vertical vein on the 
wrong side of the three threads 
thrown over in the next twisted bar 
of the preceding pr. and on the next 
slip stitch in the second round of 
the preceding pr., catching both 
veins together (see arrow on Fig. 1). 
The second round is worked in the 
usual manner. 

For the foundation Fig, 2, in the 
first round of the Ist pr., take up 
1 st. from the second following 
foundation st., then always alter- 
nately lay the thread on the needle 
from the wrong side toward the 
front, and take up 1 st. from the 
second following st. In the sec- 
ond round always alternately work 
off the next st. and the thread 
thrown over together, 1 ch. Iv 
the first round of every following 
pr. take up each st. from the diag- 
onal vein and from the horizontal 
vein of the slip stitch (see arrow 
on Fig. 2). The second round is 
worked like the second round of 
the Ist pr. 





GREENISH LUSTRE ON 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 


HE varying greenish lustre of 

mother-of-pearl, which is con- 
sidered so beautiful, can be pro- 
duced in duller articles by their 
immersion from one to three days 
in spirit of sal ammoniac saturated 
with chloride of silver, and then ex- 
posing to the direct light of the 
sun. Any metallic settings should 
first be removed, as these might be 
injured by the solution. 





COOKING LEGUMINOUS 
VEGETABLES. 
HE lime salts in well-water 
frequently prevent the thor- 
ough cooking of leguminous vege- 
tables, especially of pease and len- 
tils, but the employment of rain or 
spring water does not in all cases 
produce satisfactory results, By 
soaking them overnight in soft wa- 
ter success is more certain, as they 
not only swell up, but part with an 
unpleasant, acrid substance. For 
this reason the water in which they 
have been soaked should be poured 
off, and the vegetables should be 
washed and cooked with fresh wa- 
ter. With old vegetables it is more 
certain to add to each one or two 
quarts of soft water, in which they 
are to be soaked, half a tea-spoon- 
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ful of baking soda. They will not only be ren- 
dered softer in this way, but also more palatable 
and digestible. The addition of the soda to the 
water in which they are boiled does not answer 
the purpose as well, and in such case care must 
be taken not to add too much soda—at most only 
three to four times as much as will lie on the 
point of a knife to the quart of water. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jouny.—We always give as full directions as possi- 
ble for working the crochet designs published in the 
Bazar, but take it for granted that our readers are fa- 
miliar with the ordinary crochet stitches, 

Mus. D. L, 8.—Your blue percale will be pretty made 
by the pattern of the Louis XIV. Basque and Curtain 
Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XII. It will 
be sent you on receipt of 25 cents. Remodel the black 
dress by the pattern of the Fan Basque Suit shown in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. X1L. 

L. N. J. P.—The cut paper pattern of a circular cloak 
will be sent you from this office on receipt of 25 cents. — 
We do not send any other journals with our publica- 
tions. 

Constant Reaprr.—Sideboard, of course. 

M. E. R.—We have repeatedly said that we do not 
answer questions concerning MSS. in these columns. 
We can not refer you to any book on the subject. You 
will find full directions for crocheting in the Bazar. 

Mua. P. T. C.—Sashes are very little used for babies 
less than a year old. Their shoes are black, blue, buff, 
or pink kid, buttoned on the side—black being most 
used, Their stockings are white, or else solid-colored 
pink or pale biue thread to match their kid shoes. 
Your lace is the kind known as cashmere lace. It had 
a transient popularity a year or two since, but is not 
very valuable. 

8. H. K.—Make rour tissue grenadine by pattern of 
Louis Quatorze Basque and Curtain Over-Skirt illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XII. The plaid brown silk 
will not be appropriate with any thing but plain brown 
silk. You can get five or six yards of inexpensive 
brown silk for the lower part of a sham skirt, and 
drape the plaid on it for an upper skirt. Have a habit 
basque of the plaid silk. 

Anieau.—Get plain black silk to combine with your 
checked silk. For this dress use the pattern of the 
Fan Basque and Panel Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. XII. To combine with your satin, get 
satin that is striped with moiré; make a demi-train 
skirt, and have an over-dreas made by the pattern of 
the Basque Polonaise also illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. XIL. 

Miusrerss Mantan.—Would not dark navy blue be 
better than black with your blue plaid? The plaid is 
rather conspicuous for any but a country suit or for 
the watering-placee. Your ideas about the little girl’s 
dresses are excellent. Thanks for pleasant apprecia- 
tion. 

A. P. N.—We send illustrated catalogues only on 
receipt of 10 cents. The charming series of articles 
formerly published in the Bazar under the title “*‘ Man- 
hers upon the Road” was written by George William 
Curtis. 

Lxooenrro.—Regrets should be addressed to the per- 
sons who issue the invitations. You can scarcely ad- 
dress two married ladies collectively as “The Mrs, ;” 
better use each name. 

Eprru.—Consult a pronouncing dictionary. 

M. R.—Get a fleece-lined piqué cloak for your in- 
fant’s spring wrap. Trim it with pleatings of Ham- 
burg embroidery done in Gothic patterns. If you re- 
ceived formal cards of invitation to an afternoon tea, 
you should send regrets if you can not attend. 

A.toz.—Make a young girl’s tarlatan dress with an 
apron over-skirt very long, much wrinkled across the 
apron, and draped in the back by satin ribbon bows. 
Edge the Jower skirt with many fine knife-pleatings, 
Make a low-necked pleated basque with elbow sleeves. 

Mxs. B, F. 8.—Kilt skirts would answer another sea- 
son for your boy who was four years old in December, 
but if you like he can wear shirt waists with Knicker- 
bocker trousers that are very slightly gathered at the 
knee, and single-breasted cut-away coats. 

H. H.—To make the Eng!ish bag seam the garment 
is first sewed or stitched by machine as if the seam 
waa to leave the raw edges on the right side; the gar- 
ment is then turned, and a seam is made on the wrong 
side, taking in all the raw edges that were left on the 
right. This isa very easy seam for inexperienced nee- 
dle-women. 

Beru.—Make your brown silk by the pattern of the 
Basque Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XT. 
Trim it with striped moiré, as in the picture. You can 
make a longer skirt with that over-dress if you choose. 
Get cresn: or beige or tan colored satin to trim your 
brown chip for summer. Read New York Fashions of 
the same paper for hints about millinery. Braid your 
hair in two loops behind. 

A. D. J.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries about 
dress. You do not want velvet to combine with black 
silk for spring. You need either plain satin or else 
that striped with moiré. Read suggestions given 
above to “ Beth.” 








Ir you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sal- 
low color of skin, or yellowish-brown spots on 
face or body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat or chills alternated 
with hot flushes, low spirits and gloomy fore- 
bodings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, 
you are suffering from “torpid liver,” or “ bil- 
jousness.” In many cases of “liver complaint” 
only part of these symptoms are experienced. 
As a remedy for all such cases, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, as it 
effects perfect and radical cures.—[ Com. } 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Moxean & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[{ Com.] 











THE RAVAGES OF CONSUMPTION. 


Tur fearful death-roll, covering from a fourth to a 
third of the number in nearly every published bill of 
a shows how vainly the medical profession is 
contending with this cruel enemy of our race. Every 
one feels that some new agent of relief and cure is the 
imperative demand of the age. That such an agent, 
acting in perfect harmony with science and the laws 
of physiology, has been discovered in ‘Compound 
Oxygen” we confidently declare. Some of the most 
brilliant cures which have been made during the past 
twelve years by this new treatment have been in con- 
sumption. The amplest information will be found in 
our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen.” It is sent free. 
Address Drs. Stanxry & Paxzn, 1112 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—{Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 











IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


DON” Rag 
Pp o e 
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and then, when the hair 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 


YOUR 
a E RE iA still reveal two glittering rows 


of unsullied ivory. 





SOZODONT 


Is a whoiesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 














MATHUSHEK 


Wonderful Equalizing Scale ! 


PIANOS! 


Marvellous New Upright Styles. 
INSPECTION INVITED. Prices and terms moderate. 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG CO., 
Pamphlets mailed fre. No. 20 East 14th St. 


We hereby caution the public against bogus instru- 
ments represented as genuine Mathushek Pianos. 











POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from ones Cream of Tar- 
tar, imported exclusively for this Powder from the 
Wine district of France. Always uniform and whole- 
some. Sold only in cans. A pound can mailed to an 
address on receipt of 60 cents) ROYAL BAKIN 
POWDER CO., 171 Duane Street, New York. 

Most cheap powders contain alum; avoid them, 
especially when offered loose or in bulk. 





GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 





An Infallible Cure for PILES. 
Sold by all druggists. 25 cents per box. 





A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 
superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 











As a wash for the complexion, has no 
equal. Itis distinguished for its cooling 
and soothing properties, removing 
‘Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 
and Roughness of the Skin, 














CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 
Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Scorr Sippons, Ciara 
Louise Kevioee, Lorra, Janavusouek, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all dru its. 650 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


And Cigarettes, 
ASure om | for CaTarri, 
Corp in the Heap, Astruma, 
all Disrases of the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 

JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane,N.Y.,U.S8.A. 
Sample box by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents, Sold by 


LADIES, 


STAFFORD BRAID 


WILL OUTWEAR ANY OTHER. 


























iW YORK SHOPPI 


hold articles, every thing, bought 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


New Style Cards, Lilly, Chromo, Motto, Lace, Gold- 
60 edge, 4c. Name in gold, loc. Star Co. Clintonville.ct 


LAIN NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, 

and Mending, with Explanatory Diagrams. 
8.W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. Sent by 
mail on receipt of prige, 50 cents. 


9 5 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. 1. Rerp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
ith discretion, taste, 

















FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali- 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation —thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ane bottle sent express prepaid, on 


receipt of $1 

Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. S. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York, 
and others, Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 


27 Union Square, New York. 
ta A lady physician in attendance. 





VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
S WE SELL EVERYTHING ror THE 


\ 


Descriptive Catalogues of 175 pages sent Free 


: PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortla ork. 


mdt St., New ¥ 
FLOWER AND FRUIT PLANTS 


COPYRIGHT. 


“How to Make Lace,” 


250 Illustrations of all the Stitches, Pattern 
Book, and Supplement of designs of Collars, 
Fichus, Jabots, Necklaces, &c., 50c., post 
free. HOW TO WORK CREWEL and 
Plain and Fancy Embroidery, 25c., Illustrated. 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., New York, 























J, & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., N. Y., 


Invite attention to the choice Novelties which they 
are daily receiving in the following departments : 


Silks, 
a es Goods, 
Colored W Goods, 
Printed Cotton Dress Goods in Momie Cloths, 


Satines, Cotelines, Armures, Percales, Cheviots, Zeph- 
yrs, Organdies, Jaconets, and Irish Linen Lawns, 


ee and Cloaks, 


Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tomety by mail to all parts of the country on applica- 
tion. 





BRANCH STORE: 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl st} 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


A large variety of Invisible Fronts for young 
and old, improving the looks of all ladies instantly; 
made of naturally curly hair; they are always ready. 
The Coquet, T5c. and upward; The Perfec- 
tion, $2 00 and upward; The Fripon, $1 00 and 
upward; The Coquet Pompadour, $1 50 and 
upward; The Pompadour Fripon, $2 00 and 
upward. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COM BINGS made up by our new method hand- 
somer and cheaper than by any other house. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

GOLD AND SILVER HAIR-PINS. 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” Mailed free, 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 





L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





LA CYRENE SHOULDER-BRACE. 


can wear one all day with ease. Recom- 
mended by all physicians, For sale by 
all dry goods and jobbing houses, 


yi 
U. 8. Shoulder-Brace Co., 35 Lispenard St., N.Y. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 
OTs. 


80. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
81. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid... 20 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
83. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
84. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 











35. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
36. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
89. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea................ 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor. 15 
43. Vixen. By M. E. Braddon............... - 15 
44, Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 


47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gay Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My list of flower seed comprises all the old favorites 
and many of the newer sorts, also a selection of Orna- 
mental Grass and Fern Seed. The common, German, 
and Botanic name of the seed, a description of the flow- 
er, and directions for Culture is printed on each packet. 

he sorts named by parties ordering or 
my own selection, sent by mail, postpaid, at the 








outfit, 10c. 150 styles. Hut. & Co. 
BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial pac sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on ‘‘ How to 
make House Plants aes Se Professor Set of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham St., Boston; 
3 Park Place, New York. 

5 GOLD, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name,10c. We 
give Agents 50 per cent. commission. Terms 
sent free with each order. STAR COQ., Northford, Conn. 


Fancy Cards, with name,10c.,plain or gold. Agents’ 
9 4 Hi + he Hindson, N.Y. 











J 9 rates: per T packets, 25e.; per seo 5Oe. ; 
30 packets, #1. F. E. MoA.uister, 29 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ostage stamps accepted. Please mention this paper. 


Noval Cama 


Send for circular to 


WA L. P. TIBBALS, 
Y — 820 Broadway, N.Y. 
g2 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











ADIES. 8 Real Hair Finger-Puff, long hair, and 
1 set Parisian Frizzettes, for 50 cents. Address 
Cc. SICARDIA, 203 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rae 


Marcu 29, 1879.] 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Crand Opening of Spring Goods 


EVERY NOVELTY, IMPORTED 7 P a aamaal 
TIC, IN DRY GOODS AND FANCY ¢ 
PRICES MUCH LOWER THAN ANY PREVIOUS 


SEASON. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATA- 


‘LOGUE WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT MARCH 


AND WILL BE FORWARDED FREE ON 
APPLICATIO ON. 
WE SHALL OFFER OUR ENTIRE REMAINING 
STOCK OF FALL AND WINTER GOODS UNTIL 
THAT DATE AT PRICES FAR BELOW COST. 


_KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


FAST BLACK 


GINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 


The “Columbia” Umbrellas,WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, are the only Umbrellas meeting 
in every particular the requirements of a thoroughly 
good article at moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
gingham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, 
will not soil the most delicate garments by dropping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle, 


“DROWN & CO., Makers, Fast Colors.” 


WAREROOMS, &c.: 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. _ 





Established ‘Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y.,, 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

P. 8.—Wholesale Department, 2d and 8d floors. 





By Mail—Our "Selections 


oses, 12 Varieties 


Tube hoe: flowering bulbs, 


G olas flowering bulbs, or 
ofeach of theabovetwofor . . 00 
Sd Diterent tSorts, . . + co 


1.00 
Choice v arieties of Hardy and Tender 
nnual Flower Seeds. 5 

25 Choi ice Varieties va Biennial and ‘Per- 

a — a} Flower 6 eed m 1.00 
ny 6 of the above ect on f-r , 5.0 

‘EThe best collection Yeeett loon, the West. 
Send for Catalogues, F Green Houses 
Safe arrival Guaranteed and Satisfaction iven 

enit all cases. B. P. Critch hell, 

¢ 197 West 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 

e Quality Unsurpassed. 


miums at Cincinnati Exposition. 
aoo 








HARPER'S. PERIODICULS. 


HARPER'S MA GAZINE, ¢ One FURF. cscecs. #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = © eccucses 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ad aT TTT TSC 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
By TW, CBO FOR, uc dev ccensdiaccoccccces 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxkiin Squarr, New York. 


THE WINDSOR BABY CARRIAGE. 


Pronounced the best Baby Carriage 
ever introduced. Roomy and perfect- 
ly safe; moving canopy top; gives 
all required protection from sun and 
rain. Boys’ Velocipedes, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. Len ang furnished 
the trade. Open evenin 
CRANDALL co., 
569 3d Av., N.Y. 824 Fulton St.,B'klyn. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ‘address Mune. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., »N. » A 
502 CARDS, ‘CHROMO, Snowflake, &e., 10c. ; or 20 

Lace, 10¢., name, &e. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 











An astonishing offer, made in order to intro- 
duce | new goods, Agents’ ae Package ¢ of 


Dec 





Pottery Pictures, po an os page, ae 
bound, memorandum book, mailed post paid 
forsix 3-cent stamps. Satisiaction guaranteed 
HENRY 8. DATE, 116 Wash’n’g 8t., Chicago, 








Cts. 


Will make you a subscriber for one year to 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


Which will give you full information regarding styles 
and fashions, with reliable quotations of 
the lowest New York retail prices—form- 
ing a complete SHOPPING GUIDE, which 
no lady can afford to be without, 

The Spring Number is now ready, containing 100 
pages of varied information, instruction, and amuse- 
ment—the whole carefully arranged and indexed for 
ready reference. The literary department contains 
the first chapters of an interesting novelette, and other 
tales and stories; two excellent articles by Miss Juliet 
Corson, of the N. Y. Cooking School; a graphic de- 
scription of the tiny principality of Monaco; and a 
variety of other entertaining and instructive matter. 

Terms: one copy, one year, to one address, 50 cts. 
Single copies, 15 cts. each; if by mail, 5 cts. extra. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 





A condensed specimen copy of the Spring 
Number will be sent free to any address on receipt of 
a 8-cent stamp for postage. 


Wonder Box. 


It ee ua sheets Letter Pa; 12 Envelopes, 1 
1 Lea 10 Komik Kerds, 85 Beleares 
50 





fs rap Book i to any address 53 cts.) Postage 
% i pret home as — Amusing Articles. J. iA 
*0 fim id St., Bos 








Cut a Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 








Vol. 


COAT-BASQUE, Boutuns Overshint and mea 
won Skirt 


Short. Round tn aces scmeceeetedacns * 39 
SINGLE. BREASTED Coat, and Oxford Cut- 
Way COM Wie VERE. 0 .ccccccccccccccce sce oe 


CHI LD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old)....,..... “« 43 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 





Round Skirt. “42 
POSTILION BAS 

Combination Skirt with Panier Ponuf. 45 
LONG CLOAK and Full-Trained Skirt =a 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over-skirt, 

ON I in dcccintinndsanesssecsetinns =e 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE, and Demi- 

rey Skirt er ee ee “ 47 


Skir 
LONG DOUBLE: BREASTED SACQUE COAT, 
and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt. . “ 49 
POLKA BASQUE, and Full Flowing Trained 
oe 


Skirt 
TRIANON POLONAISE and Short, Round 
Wccadecesexe = 
PLAIN HIGH BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt “* 52 


Vol. XII. 
CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over -skirt 
and Short Walking Skirt.................... = = 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for child from 1 to 7 years old)..-........... © ¢@ 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old). . 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simnlated 
Vest, Curtain Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 9 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 
WIRING 6 bneciks shuhacaseeshgnanbunees = § 
9 







DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... e 
FAN BASQ QUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 
on Short Walking Skirt..............esese0 ~ 3 
BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
Sr NE OO ss a ccacsanes vecgessades * 3 
SLEEVED MANTLE ond Plastron Jacket..... “ 13 





A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, a YY. 


ie Live som for each State .osell goods 
8a ie. Fair salary paid. 
A erik MFG CO., 93 Clark St., Chieago. 








50 Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c.,Cards in Case,yname 
in Gold, 10c. DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn. 





60 Perfumed, Floral, & Gilt Edge Cards, name in gold, 
silver, and jet, 10c. Globe Print Co., Northford, Ct. 





1879 JONES 1s40 


FANCY GOODS. 





A Hovservenisn’e Goons. 


MILLINERY. O°-V-D SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 0 GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. a) oe Crooxery. 
LACES. 0° 0 CHINA. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 


|x 
x 








Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


JONES 








SHOES. O O SILKS. 
croras. [y o” CARPETS. 
pomestics. 5 CO DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A. co SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


je Spring opening of new and | ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


~ PARISIAN  _ 


LACE NOVELTIES. 


JUST RECEIVED for LADIES’ NECKWEAR, 
FANCY JABOTS, FICHUS, COLLARETTES, 
TIES, SCARFS, HANDKERCHIEFS, &c. Also, 


Collars, Ruffles, and Cuffs 


In GREAT VARIETY, and a RICH ASSORTMENT of 


Trimming Laces 


Of every description and quality, 


At Attractive Prices. 


A.T. STEWART & C0,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 








MANUFACTURED 
OF THE PUREST LINEN, BY 
our ENGiisn Firms, ror 
| tHe LADIES or 


| AMERICA, 


PR NCESS Being the finest and best 
HONITON |in use. BEWARE OF 










IMITATIONS. 

| AND oh ae 

™ POINT | MME. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York; 


| 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn; 


LA C E and Merton House, Salis- 
B RA DS | bury Square, Lonpon,ENG- 





LAND. 
— Senp 8c. For Samp.es, &c. 
Linrary oF Congress, ’ 


Coryrieut Orrior, WASHINGTON. f 
To wit: Be rr Rememperep that on the 7th day of 
February, Anno Domini 1879, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 
HISTORY OF CLEOPATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT. 
By Jacos Assorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States res peoting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD 
‘Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from June 2, 1879, at which 
time the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronte, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. 

Address 








300 Grand Street, N. Y. City. 


HOME-MADE TURKISH Large Stmped Burien 


with hook and direc- 

RUG S tions, mailed on receipt of $1. Send stamp 

* for circular. Large inducements tu Agents. 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN CO., 

__ 339 Sixth Avenue, N. WY. (over Bluxome’ 8). 

50 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 

in gold and jet,10c. G.A.Sprine,E. Wallingford, Ct. 


ORE Every popular melody in the Opera 
arra: as an Instrumental Potpourri, 
complete in Steddart’s Seri MUSICAL 
LIBRARY.” Le By mail, 12c. Address 
J. M. STODDART & OO., Pubs., 727 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


HE STANDARD CHROMATIC PITCH, or 
Tuning-pipe, gives all the tones of an octave with 
clearness,quickness,and accuracy. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Send for Descriptive Ci ircular. DANIEL M. 
EAD & CO., 647 Broadway, N.Y. Mention this paper. 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

BEDOUIN TRIBES OF THE EUPHRATES. By 
Lady Anne Buunt. Edited, with a Preface and 
ary Account of the Arabs and their Horses, by 
W.S. B. Map and Sketches by the Author. Svo, 
Cloth, $2 50, 


JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. By 

Daniet Derox. 10 cents. 
II. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. A His- 
tory of the English Charch, from the Accession of 
Heury VIII. to the Silencing of Convocation in the 
Eighteenth Century. By G.G. Perry, M.A. With an 
Appendix, containing a Sketch of the History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U nited States 
of America. By J. A. Spencer, 8.T.D. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

IV. 
AFGHANISTAN. By Major A.G. Constasie. 32mo, 
Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 
Vv. 

THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 32mo, 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
VI. 

CRABB'S ENGLISH gprs English Syn- 

a Explained in ~ abetical Order. With 

Copious Ilustrations and Ex: amples drawn from the 
Best Writers. To which is now added an Index to 
the Words. By Georer Crasn, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pp., 
Cloth, $2 50. 


Vil. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortry. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 


smith. By Wittiam Brack.—Hume. By Pro- 
fessor Huxtry.—Shelley. By J. A. Symonns. — 
Sir Walter Scctt. By R. H. Hurron. — Edward 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. — Samuel Johnson. 
By Lesue Srerurn. 

Vill. 

THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
of Thurso), Geologist and Botanist. By Samus. 
Suices, LL.D., Author of “ Life of a Scotch Natural- 
ist,” “Self-Help,” “ Thrift,” “Character,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 

IX. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuarues 

Lams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
X. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thonght 
and Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


XI. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition, 8vo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER ’& BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwixe 
specified, 


All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casuet. Hory. 15 cents. 
Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Otirsant. 15 cents. 
Vixen. By Miss M. E. Baaneos. 15 cents. 

The Last of Her Line. 15 cents. 

The Awakening. By Karns HARINE S. Maoquorp. 15 cts. 
Captain Nelson. By SAMUEL Avams Drake. 75 cents. 
Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the Eat or Desarr. 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. By Ewtiy Srenper. 15 cents. 


An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 20 
cents. 


Man and Wife. By Wirxte Cottins. 15 cents. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Orrver Goipsmiru. % 
cents. am 

Macleod of Dare. By Witt1am Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; S8vo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Jane Eyre. By Cuar.orre Bronté, 15 cents. 

ce Harrer & Suse will send ary of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ew Harrer’s Catratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





Sarato ra War Patent at SARATOGA 


on HAIR is THIN 


or POBSTINATE, or, whose 
forehead is hich, acts like 
magic, mqking eves Plain 
Women handsome, Being 
made of naturally curly 
hair it entirely does away 
with crimping and ruining 
your own hair. (Beware of 
|Imitations //) rs. C. 


HAL Gots, W Patentee and sole owner and Dealer in 
‘WIGS &c. 210 Wabash-ayv. Chicago. 


| A ARTISTIC DECORATION and Family Mark- 


(Trade 
(sn 


ing, nothing so simple or re’ liable as Payson’s In- 
delible Ink, used with a common pen, without a 
~ ee paration. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 


SELLING & LARGEST 
Stationery Package on earth, 

contains 2& Envelopes, 24 
Sheets Note Paper, | rubber 


tipped Lead Pencil, 1 penhold- 
er, 1 Pen, 1 Key Ring and good piece of Jewelry, Fail sample 
package with Elegant Silver Plated Butter Knile enclosed, post- 
aid 25 cents. 5 pac are with Butter Knife and assorted 4 Jewelry 
i ELEGANT STEM WINDING WATC ND 
oH AIN w iy EN ERY ‘ie R from an Nan NT. 
atalogue free. money. Address E, @. 
RIDEOUT & co. 215. FU LTON ST., New ¥ ork, 





12 Floral Embossed Cards, 1c. ; 10 tures, Wo. 
Mottoes, 0c. ; 4 Chromo Mottoes, Wc. ; 4 Fine 6x8 
Chromos, We, ; 1 Fle oral peru, 10c. All for 50c.! Post- 
paid. Stamps taken. J.W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, ald, 


Af MN) Serap I Pictures, 0c. 108 Transfer Pictures, 10¢ 








50 Snowflake. ' Motto, &e., no 2 alike, or 25 ele gant 
Chromo Cards, 10c. Nassau Card Co. , Nassau, N.Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 























territory. However long a house ao | remain to 
be let, the garden is sure to be well occupied. 
Cities are constructed on purpose to build out 
| weeds, and people are reg ot ay to walk and ride 
about all day in order to keep the vagabonds off 
| the roads and pavements. This is the only way 
} yet discovered of crowding out the weed. 
} f all the converted weeds the tobacco is the 
} tender-heartedest; yet the conversion of tobacco 
| from the weed is so hard that it can only be done 
by machinery. Still it is the only weed worth 
| spending money on. We are bound to buy it, for 
a national duty is imposed upon us to support that 
noble weed. However, it is underst that du- 
ties involve responsibilities. And our country ex- 
py every man, not only to do his duty, but to do 
his baccer, and pay his duty. 


Any body can catch a cold now. The trouble is 
to let go again, like the man who caught the bear. 


aE SE fl 

No Heexs.—Lord Palmerston once said, speak- 
ing of the Turks, “‘ What energy can be expected 
of a people with no heels to their shoes ?” 


cominasilimeigion 
Roevrs anp Foo.s.—At a dinner of a provincial 

law society once, the president called upon the 

senior solicitor present to give as a toast the per- 

son whom he considered the best friend of the 

profession. ‘Then,” responded the sly old fox, 

“Tl give you the man who makes his own will.” 

qumnenntiinemensite 


A New York belle besought her father for a new 
seal-skin sacque. ‘‘ My dear,” he responded, fond- 
ly, but seriously, ‘‘ we paid over $5,500,000 to the 
British government recently, and I can’t afford it.” 

csidaentyip lentes 


A clergyman in Illinois, who had been marrying 
several parties of young folks, was asked by a 
brother who called on him how he was getting 
along. ‘Oh, finely,” he replied; “I’m sailing 
right along at the rate of thirteen knots an hour.” 

aniiidilieiddiclamiannas 


Pautosorny or Lire.—A very rich man said, “I 
worked like a slave till I was forty to make my for- 
tune, and I’ve been watching it like a detective 
ever since for my lodging, food, and clothes.” 

connasindlipveninas 








Tue “Forty Tuirves.”—A Yankee, who had 





FACETIZ. 

Tar most perplexing problem of the vegetable age is what to do with 
the dregs of the vegetable population. 
rescue vagrant weeds, to lift them above their degraded condition, to im- 
prove their characters, ard make them useful meju.bers of society. In 
some few cases the treatment has resulted in encouraging success. There 


Cultivation has done its best to 











never paid more than twenty-five cents to see an 

exhibition, went to a New York theatre one night 

to see the Forty Thieves. The ticket-seller charged 

him seventy-five cents for a ticket. Passing the 
pasteboard back, he quietly remarked: “‘ Keep it, mister; I don’t want to 
see the other thirty-nine,” and out he marched. 


pli ON OS RTOS 

In order to refresh the minds of our readers we publish the list of wed- 
ding celebrations: Three days, sugar; sixty days, vinegar; first anniver- 
sary, iron; fifth, wooden; tenth, tin; fifteenth, crystal; twentieth, china; 
twenty-fifth, silver; thirtieth, cotton ; thirty-fifth, linen; fortieth, wool- 


certainly are such things as converted weeds, reformed roots, and tame | en; forty-fifth, silk ; fiftieth, gold; seventy-fifth, diamond. 


wild flowers. And comfort- 
able support is generously 
provided for deserving veg- 
etable creatures, such as the 
ivy and mistletoe, by kindly 
trees like the oak, the wil- 
low, and even that scape- 
grace the apple, who all feel 
the inability of their de- 
ndents to find themselves 
nm uprightness. But, alas! 
the masses stil] remain in a 
state of morai depravity, in- 
sensible to culture, incor- 
Soar eee, and with a 
malicious disposition either 
to sting, or to stink, or be 
prickly, or grovel on the 
ground. The worst of it is 
that the worst of weeds are 
the most prolific. They 
swarm with offspring, they 
infest all grades of floral and 
vegetable society, and even 
the upper classes get their 
manners corrupted by evil 
associations. 
he weed is not a subject 
for culture. Good-natured 
le, who cultivate them 
either from obstinate or be- 
nevoient motives, go mad at 
their moral failures, and use 
unreportable language. It 
is no good to leave weeds 
alone—they want perpetual 
worrying; and the kindest 
mercy is to kill them. But 
the worst of killing an adult 
is that as soon as you 
begin to knock it about it 
revengefully scatters thou- 
sands of seeds, and spills an 
entire new population all 
about the neighborhood. 
The only way is to kill 
Sere tcatey ¢ e little kid- 
es. 

Weeds have a pirate com- 
mission to colonize every 
unoceupied piece of land 
they can lay hold of; and 
Captain Groundsel is gen- 
erally the first to stick up 

is yellow cap on vacant 














MARCH—A GREAT DRAUGHT. 


Young men contemplating marriage have so frequently called upon us 
to advise them in the manner of popping the all-important question that 
we have concluded to give our opinion once for all. Never propose to a 
young lady after a hearty meal. The blood is needed to aid digestion, and 

er imagination is chilled. Nor should it come just before a meal, for the 
longings of an importuned system conduce to anxiety and irritability, and 
the shock may prove hazardous. It would be better to select the evening, 
and invite her to some entertainment which you know she wants to at- 








NANCY LEE. 
** See, there she stands and waves her hands.” 
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tend, and then propose to 
her just as she is ready to 
start. This will be greatly 
to your advantage, for she 
will easily see that a rejec- 
tion will upset an evening's 
entertainment. 


canaries 
Mrs. Partington, in illus- 
tration of the proverb, “A 
soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” says that ba | bet- 
ter to speak paregorically of 
a@ person than to be all the 
time flinging epitapbs.” 
———> 


A native of Kentucky imi- 
tates the crowing of a cock 
so remarkably well that the 
sun upon several occasions 
has risen two hours earlier 
by mistake. 


—_——_——- 

There was an ingenious 
amount of devotion implied 
in the remark of a love-sick 
millionaire when the object 
of his affections became ec- 
static over the beauty of the 
evening star. ‘Oh, do not, 


do at Pe it like that !’ 
he cried ; “ican not get it 
for you.” 


——— 

They'd been sipping min- 
eral waters, and as they 
wended their way along the 
Avenue she said: “I just 
wish that every one of those 
moonbeams was silver, and 
I wish that you owned the 
moon and I owned the 
earth ; and I wish that every 
one of your hairs was silver 
too; and I wish that you'd 
plait ‘em across from beam 
to beam, and make ever so 
many ladders, and make it 
convenient to visit one 
another; and I wish, too—” 

“There! there!” he inter- 
posed, “if that’s the effect 
of wishy water on you, I 
wouldn’t advise it as a steady 
gargle.” 
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ALMOST GONE. 


“Superfluous Jags the veteran on the stage.””—SHAKSPEARE. 
if 


And Shakspeare was right, as usual. 


A DESIGNING YOUNG WOMAN. 








